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HOW 'FO TALK AND DEBATE. 



PULOflOVHXBS have endeayored to define in wbailspedbi man- - 
Aer man may be diatingoiahed from the lower areakizea. One 
haa desozibM him as a cooking animal, for man is the only crea- 
ture thai makea a fire. Professor Bell conaidara the hand of man 
to be the yisible symbol of his superiority ; and Bnffon thooght 
his erect attitade a crowning proof of his superiority ; bnt the 
f;ift of qpeech seems to carry all before it. Man is the only an- 
imal that talks ! Birds sing and piga grant ; lamba bleat and 
liona roar ; while other creatures haye their special modes of 
chuckling, barking, braying, and bellowing ; still, man is the 
only creature that talks, and the only creature that needs a ya> 
ried speech to express yaried sentiments, emotiona and desires. 
The &et ia, hia mind ranges oyer too broad a fl|>here for any 
moderate number of sounds or artioulationa to lei^esent his feel 
ings ; and speech, in the broadest sense of the word, is a gift 
that distinguishes him outwardly, as much aa hia imperishable 
soul and yast desires inwardly distinguish him from hia humbler 
companions in the flesh. 

As cjyilization ripena and the social life in^voyes so language 
continually assumea new and higher forma, akd conyersation — 
which ia a aort of radiation of the inteUeot — giyea a lustre whick 
iHO other form of ezpreadon can to the higgler deyelopmenta of 
inteQectual mosal nature. Onr language Ca not merely e» 



4 THE LAWS OF CONVERSATION. 

pnmtwB <tf am wanto — H fa oommtmioAiiTe of ideas and inr 
pnfaaa thai stand hi above all material thin^— a streaming oat 
of the Bool of man to make eommon cause with his fellowB. 

To qpeak yery practically, the conyersation of a person marks 
the state that person has attained to in inteUednud and moral 
enltare. The merest word of the most taoitom is as expreasiye 
of the character as the prolix dialo^foe of empty wordiness ; and 
to talk well is sTerywhere tiie ambition of persons moving in 
rafined circles, or aspiring to snch drdss mr the qnidification 
of honorable ambition. 

It fa a very edncadonal age this — ^we are all bent on mutnal 
improTement ; and if we can acquire something like aecoracy 
hi onr written and spoken expressions, we leel a Jnst pride in 
having sabdned some of the ronahnesses that beset onr moral 
lifo, and of having acquired in weir stead the polish that be- 
speakn refinement. 

THE LAWS OP CONVEESATIO^. 

Now, to make conversation at all times agreeable and profit- 
able, certain principles must be kept in view by all the parties 
engaged in it, and these principles may very well be called the 
Laws of Conversation. It fa ignorance of such laws that begets 
■lander, mdenees, inaccuracy, and tediousness ; and 'in society 
we every day meet with those who cannot talk at all, ** without 
patting their foot in it," whUe they see others sail on with tho 
eas^ grace of a ship in fall canvas, delighting all around them — 
their aspect all grace, their dialogue all wisdom. 

LiSTEHiNO. — The first condition of all conversation is, tnat 
the speaker must have an audience ; hence those who aspire to 
the enjoyment of a ** feast of reason and a flow of soul" must 
learn to listen patiently, and without betraying an anxiety to 
mak theaoselves, or a patronizing condescension to the spetjkcr. 
We are all a little egotistical, but in the moment we betray it 
we become obnoxiona. No matter, therefore, what are your 
conversational talenfa, learn to listen, compel yourself to believe 
that what fa said by another fa entitled to be heard. Tour tnin 
win eome, but it must not be sou^t, for the law which requires' 
mm to listen, drnnands that we should also enconraf * * '^'^nkfsr 



THB BALANCE 



--UMiwiffeMpedalljif thalijMttkerbeaitnBiger, mtwttlkMii 
6un6 M a ooii umal Uinilitt OapUun Sabertash, in aia ^iliwimiit 
work on CoitTaaalioD, nja: ^^One elever, pleaflaai, ohaeiftil 
qpaeoh, met in a proper spirit, leads to more siteh speeohsa: 
whereas the best possible ssTingleft nnnotioecl, or replied to in 
a false tone, most neoessarily &11 dead and slill-bom lo the 
Kroond.** 



dKLM'ToaBEmaax most be eoltiTated by the <x>nTersationaIifll^ 
that he may not nm away headlong, and say many thiu^ thai 
be may afterwards regret. This is the soui^oe of that gentle- 
manly reserre which distinguishes tve mad of refinement from 
the mere bore, and begets tnat patience in listening, and thai 
generoos spirit of appreciation, which mokes a speaker feel as 
anoh pleased with his hearers as with himselt When yon baT« 
learned to listen, therefore, treat your tongae as yoa do a spir- 
ited horse — give rein enough for graoeftil and energetic action* 
bat be oyer ready to check any tenden^sy to boisteronsuees, im- 
petoosity, and, aboTC alL personal ranoor. 

Tbs BaTiAkob, — OonTarsation is like a game of nee-saw, as 
etne goes iq> another goes down, but the game is orer m an in- 
stant if the two ends are np at the some time. The moment^ 
therefbce, that a person essays to speak, giye way, no matter 
what good thing ^oumayhaYC ready at the momcuL I£» in the 
midst of a narratiye which yon are relating, some boro sLonld 
lireak in with an intermpticm to displace you, let him have his 
way at once ; suspend yonr dialogue, and let him go on, and ho 
wiU, unless hard as granite, feel your gentlemanly lorfoearaaee 
to be a mooh greater blow to hia mdenees than if you were to 
perseyere. A person so breaking the thread of another's dio- 
course deseryes seyere rebuke, and yoa will find none so so- 
yere, so salutary, as a gentlemanly yielding at ouoe— not sulkily 
and with a ficown, bat with the fullest disposition to bear him 
patiently, and to e^j^y hia obtruaiye 



AFvmaoxAiifjuuaa — ^Horo another law of eonywoatioD d»> 
eiaiida attention. Wo nmat Mvoeiato all wo hear, amilo at U» 
tod Jokooi respoDd to the otopM qaeort^M, take intoreot in ab> 



6 THE MATTER AND THE MANNER. 

turd 'remarks, bat we-mnst not pay the speakers back in theis 
own ooin : better be silent than talk twaddle — ^though if we 
oonsort with the talkers of twaddle, we most treat them as 
equals aLid give them attention. We meet to please and to be 
pleased, and it is an insult to the whole circle to manifest dU* 
pleasure because things do not come up to our standard — ^fo>.^ 
after all, we may happen to be wrong in our estimate of whxiti"^ 
right. * 

GoNvsssATioN IS odNFiDENTiAii, becauso it supposes a free 
eommunioation between persons in private life. A speech made 
In a public place is public property, and may be quoted and 
criticised ekiewhere ; but whatever is uttered in the sanctity of 
private life ia confidential in principle, and must not be repeat- 
ed. It is the besetting sin of semi-cultivated people to retail 
all they heur and see — to repeat the jokes, the bon mots, the 
repartees, and the critcisms they have heard in company, giv- 
ing each as the saying of '* So-and-so;" but nothing can be in - 
worse taste. It is even a dangerous practice, and those who 
adopt it will be shunned as soon as their sins find them out. 
The authority just quoted says: ** The conversation of society 
is confidential in principle, because it is not to authorize you or 
any one to repeat a single word capable of causing ptiin, still 
less of proving injurious to others. But it does not in practice 
prevent any one from repeating good sayings, good anecdotes, 
anything that may be pleasing, instructive or amusing, provided 
it is untinged by slander, and free from the seeds of mischief. 
For my own part, I never hear anything said in praise of a 
pretty girl without embellishing and repeating it as fast as pos- 
sible ; and every individual is hereby permitted and enjoined to 
follow the good example. " 

THE MATTER AND THE MANNER. 

Dean Swift says : ''Nature has left every man a oapacity of 
being agreeable, though not of shining in company ; and there 
ire a hundred men sumoiently qualified for both, who, by a yexy 
Cbw &ult8 that they might correot in half an hour, axe not so 
fliiieh as tolerable." 



PROPER SUBJECTS. f 

PftoncB BuBJaan, — Now lk« fixst iBentiri of ooayeraatioii it 
4iat we nmrt hATe aometliing to say, and tba n«xt point ia to 
lay it welL To have sometmng to oommnnieate impliea tbrn 

. •ofisession of knowledge ; and be who wonld shine in conyar- 
nation must be a reader of books and an observer of men. 
What sabjecta are best ? Plainly those that belong to the ele- 
gancies of life, and which are not likely to strike deep at per- 
^nal prejudices, or to beget contentions on sectarian differenoet 
— ^Nature, as seen abroad and at home — the varied aspects of 
human society, as witnessed during foreign travel — History, in 
its various nz^oldings of human character, and its record of the 
greatness and failings of nations — Science, in its applications ta 
uie wants of life, and its revealing of natural laws and econo- 
mies — and, above all, Art and Literatore — ^pictures, sculptnra 
and books. 

But to converse on theee matters requires a knowledge of 
them, and to converse well requires a knowledge of sometning 

. more than mere superficial details ; yet it is better to get the 
merest smattering than to remain utterly ignorant of these sta- 
ple subjects, because that smattering will nt you to understand 
the remarks of persons competent to express opinions and to 
deliver criticisms. Any one attempting to converse in good so- 
ciety without possessing, at least, the elemMits of general 
knowledge, must soon stumble and go wrong. 

Tbiflbs. — But conversation is not to be hemmed in by the 
laws of philosophy, but must shape itself according to the mood 
of the company. Shallow people are the most apt to affect pro- 
fundity ; the truly wise can afford to relax at times, and sport in. 
trifles. Even satire, flirtation, love and drollery may find ex- 
ponents, and when the wheel spins rapidly round, none but the 
most leaden-brained would attempt to check it by the introduc- 
tion of a serious subject. 

But it is in the hour of general merriment that the greatest 
eaution is required ; for, when impulse is strong, many things 
may escape from the tongue that the speaker would afterward* 
^(ladly recall ; and it is in high literary circles, where the most 
i;»rofoundly learned men and briafatest wits assemble, thai the- 
■aerfection of nonsenae ia talked ; like a display of firework^ ii 



S BUSINESS FOR ALL. 

per has imparted considerable of its strength to the water. Heantima 
the salt will have been diiisolTed and the lard melted. Then, while yet 
boiling hot, stir in a meal made of oats and com, ground together Im 
«qaal proportions, until a stiff mush is formed. Set away to coul down. 

Directions. — Feed every alternate day, first warming slightly, mod 
the hens will daily lay fresh eggs, summer and winter. 

Bemabks. — This is used somewhat similar to Thorley*s CondimentaL 
Food, and mi^^ht be called a Condimental Food for Hens. Pot up in 
large quantities, a good trade could be done by an enterprising mau. 

HLainiie, or Tree Ifledf cine* 

Take thirty parts of scljihate of potash ; fifteen parts sulphate of 
magnesia ; thirty-five parts salt ; fifteen parts gj'psum (piaster of pans) ; 
five parts chloride of magnesia. Roughly powder, mix, and pot op m 
«onveuieDt packages. 

DiRECTioss. — Mingle the Eainite with barn-yard manure, and dig ii 
in about the roots of the trees. From ten to twenty pounds to a tree 
are qu'.te {sufficient. 

Remark 8. — It is very well known that the reason why peach, apple, 
•quince and ]>ear orcliards g;-adually grow poorer until they cease to 
produce at all, is because the potash is exhausted from the soil by the 
plant. This jKJtash must he resu^rcKl, and tlie most effective way is bf 
the above preparation. The manufacture of Kaiuite, rightly worked, 
will bring in a steady, penuanent income. 

Excelsior Axle Gre«ee« 

Take one part good plnmbago (black lead) sifted through a coarw 
muslin so as to be perfectly fn^ Tronj i!rit. and stir it into five quarts 
of lard, wanned so as to be stirre<l easily without melting'. Stir visor- 
ously until it is .(-mooth and uniforn.. Then raise the heat until Cba 
mixture melts. 8tir constantly, reinov'j froiu the lire, and keep stirring 
until cold. Apply cold to the axle, or any other bearing, with a brush. 
If intended for unc where the axle or bearing is in a warm apartment, 
as the interior of mills, etc., two ounces of hard tallow or one ounce of 
beeswax may be used to every ten pounds of the mixture. 

Remarks. — This grease is cheaper in use than oil, tallow, or tar, tr 
arjy 'r-m pound of them. It was once f)rotecie«l by a jmteot, but wof 
perft'i:: can :iow make and sell it. It affords a good profit, and there to 
■always a permanent, steady demand for it. The receipt itself is being 
constantly sold at from one to five dollars. 



CMMEXTS, ETC. % 

LtoM|K«« Great Feitlliaer. 

Dry pemt, 20 bushels; nnlemched a^Les. 3 bushels : fine bone dust. S 
biuheltf : calc:i.ed p'asier, 3 buaLel^ :. LitniLe of ^oua, 40 puuiids : sul- 
phtvp nf ARiiiif.r.ia. S3 poucds - >ulpl:ate of >0'ia. 4U (louii'l^. M.x i: um- 
bers 1. '1 £L(1 3 :< geiher: u^u ui.x humberb o. 6 aiiu 7 ::. liw !-uckets 
of waller. When ili^&oived. a^M :Le liquid lo the nn>t. ^«*v.^■Ld u;.a ihinl 
•aitfcie?. When mixed, add fourth article. 

Bemabe2. — Thic is a Terr judicious axi>i >pi:>ib]e comb;nai:i>::.easy to 
prepare and cheap. Itfi use will prove bt- vicehb.e fur curu. wheat and 
other cereal grains, and also for grapes. Ti e ahuve aiuouni will do for 
4Kie or two acres. It can be pui up ii. I'uiiel^ or bag5, and sold to 
farmers at a good profi^:. 

Dead Sbot for Rose Si &.•;%• 

Put np white hellebore p<^wderei i:j ]">u:. I i ackages. 

DiBBCTioss. — Duksolve one packa^«* iu half a barrel of water, and 
then bprinkle the bushes thoroughly a^ ^oon as the leaves appear. Two 
or three repetitions will prove sufficient. 

Remarsb. — This can be put up aud sold at a profit of one hundred 
per cent. It is the most elective article for tLe purpose yet discov- 



CEMENTS, &c. 

Rbxares. — Th*=TP is always ri -t'^ft'ly. j-i'^riiiar.ent demand for Cements, 
laquid Olues, and Mucilage. Tl;«* r-^^t <'!"n;a!.r.:ae:ur:ria them i.- trill inj;, 
mad their sale atlbrds a lar^e inotit. The ii.ar.uiactare!> <»f SpnuM- 
ing's Glue, for which I give the leceipt. have lua-ir tliiu:>ai.il> of ilol- 
Imrs out of it. aiid the dema:.d U-r it i> cor.iir:Uou>. Thi^ recoi|it of 
itdelf is worth ten dollars to any ]ierson. All the other fnrniulah rr'.Ten 
for Cements are new. are extrenieiy valuable, and rightly advertiited and 
•old Xhtj contaic a " mint of in(*uey. 

American Cenirnt. 
Take 1 lb. white shellac. pKlv^rizpfi : i! «>z. rl^an T\m mastic: put 



into a bottle, and then adrl ^ a ]1> timtp sulphuric eilipr. Lei 
itBtmnd half an hour, and then a-l 1 lair' a rr'\]. ^4<) per rent, iilcohol. 
Aako ocGasionally till it is difl<>o]ved. }l*^ftx th*^ e^lse^ rif thp article to 
1m mended, and apply the cempiit '^ith a pencil brii.«h : hold th^ article 
tMetber until the cement cools. T}ii.<< niakes a transparent cenient, and 
Vw Mend broken :liina, glais, crockeiy ware. etc. 



ig BUSJUBHS FOB ALL, 

Armenlaii Cement* 

Dissolve 5 ur 6 bits of gnm mastic, each the size oi a Targe pea, in as 
«nuch rectified spirits of wine bk will suffice to render it liquid ; and, m 
another vesseK dissolve as much isinglass, previously a little sofiei.oif 
in water (though none of the water must be used), in Fr<;nch biaut,'^ 
or g<iod rum, as will make a two-ounce vial of very strong glue, a*.:". ;« 
two small bits of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which must bo ii;'i>- 
bed or ground until they are dissolved. Then mix the whole \\'.\\\ a 
suificieiit heat. Keep the glue in a vial closely stopped, and every rlird 
it is to be used set the vial in boiling water. 

Remarks. — The jewelers of Turkey, who are mostly Armenians. Lb ^ 
a singular method of ornamenting watch-caKes, etc., with diamonds 
and other precious stones, by gluing or cementing them on. The ^tone 
is set in silver or gold, and the lower part of the metal made flat, or to 
correspond with the part to which it is to be fixed ; it is then gently 
warmed and the glue is applied, which is so very strong that the parts 
thus cemented never separate. This glue will strongly unite pieces 
of glass and china, and even polished steel, and may be applied to a 
Tariety of useful purposes. 

India Rvlbber Cement* 

Dissolve 1 lb. of pure India rubber, divided into small fragments, in 
4 gais. of rectified coal-tar naptba, with frequent stirring. After 10 or 
12 days double the quantity, by weight, of this liquid is added of shel- 
lac. This mixture is heated in an iron vessel having a discharge pipe 
at the bottom, and when the whole has become liquid it is drawn out 
upon slabs, where it cools in the form of plates. When required for 
use it is heated in an iron vessel to a temperature of 258 deg., and ap- 
phed with a brush to the surfaces to be joined. It is so strong that 
wooden beams and posts joined with it will break elsey^'-^re before 
being divided at the place of splicing. 

Cement to Mend India Bnbber Shoes. 

Take virgin caoutchouc, 2 lbs. ; sulphide of carbon. 12 to 14 lb:. 
Cut the caoutchouc into thin slices, pot it into a close vessel of tiui.t d 
3heet-iron. pour over it the sulphide of carbon, and, by means vf a •' 
water bath, bring the temperature to about 86 deg. F. The Foluiiou 
will rake place promptly, but the liquid will thicken very TOon, render- 
ing thf» application difficult, if not impossible. In order to prevent this 
thickening, the following solution must be added in a quantity sufficient 
to bring the mixture to the consistence of a thin paste. -''• • v-gi* 



BOOKS AND PLAYSb XI 

%now aLready what yon are atatmg, so as even to dennda you oi 
the credit due to originality, and at the first opportunity they 
will make use of all they have gathered from you, without ac- 
knowledgment of its source. These yampires and parasites are 
soon known — they are yery agreeahl^ fellows, and know just a 
little of eyerything, but nothing complete. 

A Settleb fob Pbetendebs of the sort just noticed is easily 
hit upon by a man of ability, without the breach of any law ol 
politeness, and without any display of good feeling. If one of 
these review-quoters displays his surface knowledge of some 
subject, cleyerly lead him on, and take it for granted, at once, 
that he thoroughly knows what he is talking about. If he 
quotes some second-hand portion of a poem or a play, at once 
put to him a question, such as what is his opinion of the au- 
thor's meaning in such a passage ; or how can such a line be 
considered to harmonize with the tone of the passage in which 
it occurs, and leave him to explain the matter. He will at once 
fall back on deficiency of memory — he does not remember the 
passage referred to. Keep him to the mark, but in a yery po- 
lite way, on the full strength of his assumption, and he wUl bo 
careful how he inflicts upon the comi>any any more platitudes, 
but take the place which belongs to him. Any one bas a right 
to gain information trom another, and we meet to reoeiye and 
impart it, but it must never be accomplished under false pre* 
tences ; and if a man has not rea<l a book which may be referred 
to, let him own it, and accept all he hears in a candid spirit. 

To draw out a good speaker, if properly accomplished, is very 
proper. You must use your judgment., and skilfully invite him 
to treat the subject on which he will display his knowledge best. 
A skillful educer is a valuable auxiliary to any conversationa) 
party, and, if he cannot say much himself, will at least construct 
a thread on which wiser men may hang their several beads ol 
wisdom. The frequenter of intellectual circles should study 
the art of drawing out a good talker. 

Books and Plats are sometimes retailed at full length for th« 
entertainment of a company, but the practice is objectionable, 
rinoe — however well the story may be told — it tp^nli Uie inter- 
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crystaUiced snlphata of alumina anawering for 126 parts of the conees 
traied solation of gum arable, in the proportion of two parte of gum 
to five of water, ftie salt is to be dissolyed in ten times its weiglu of 
water, and the solution mixed direct with that of the gum solutio% 
which in this condition well deserres its name of vegetable glue. A 
solution of alom replaces the sulphate of alumina, but to a much \tm 
■atisliEUStory degree. 
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The best article for this purpose is ammonia stone (carbonate of aa* 
monlaj. Its cost is trifling ; it can be put up in a neat style, caUed wUi 
some ftadftil name, and it will sell immensely. The directtOBS ftr 
using it is to take a piece about the size of a walnut and put in a ci^ 
of warm water. When dissolved take a piece of clean flannel and ^ 
it In the solution and rub the article two or three times with it. It lA 
also remove the glossy appearance along the seams and iq>on the el- 
bows. 

JHoCh PieT'eatlT'e. 

Take one ounce each of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, maoe, eirni*- 
mon and tonqoin beans, and then add four ounces of Florentine orris 
root. €hind the whole well to powder, and put .up in little baga, nioslj 
labelled with directions printed thereon. There is not a house in the 
land but what will buy a package of this preventive. 

Electric Blacfclnir* 

Take gum arable, 4 ounces ; molasnes, 1^ ounces ; common Mack 
faik, one gill ; vinegar (strong), 2 ounces ; alcohol, 1 ounce ; sweet oily 
1 ounce. Dissolve the gum in the ink, add the oil ; shake up well in a 
bottle, then the vinegar, and shake again ; last of all add the alcohol, and 
shake up well. Shake well before using. This blacking shines on afw 
plication with sponge or brush. It can be made by anybody at a suiaO 
cost, and will afford a good living to any one who will make it and can* 
vass for its sale. 



'WaterprcNBff Compoeitlen for Boots and Sh4 

Boiled oil, 1 pint ; oil of turpentine, black rosin, and beeswax, ^ 
each 8 oz. Melt the wax and rosin, then stir in the oil. remove the pot 
from the fire, and when it has cooled a little, add the turpentine, nrii 
is a valuable preparation for farmers and others in the country, and will 



QUESTIONS AND NEGATIVES. 1} 

ite ^linw T when tha SDeAkier indulffM in twihiiiflaltti— : 
te eTerybod J knows that reidly leaned men mre Ttay oftrafel 
aoi to intzo^ioe the eobtletieB <rf soience into general oonTfltMf- 
taon, end that the use of ** hard words" generally betrays §m 
ambttioiis bo^ shallow brain. 

PsoTDiOTiTjBiffs, OooKHniBMB, and eTezything approaeliing 
Uie nature of slang, should be oarefiilly aToided, and if a peaoii 
Ins soqoired the bad habit of using any such peonliaiitios, this 
quicker the habit can be got rid <^ the better. We hear many 
well-ei^Mrienced and otherwise weli-behaTed people nse soch 
phxasesss *' As the saying is," '' What yon may call it," **As 
yoa may say," etc, all of them marking absence of culture in 
early life, which, if we have been so nn&irtanate, we should 
■tnTe not to betray. 



QusBTioKs AHD NsoAZZYSS firoqncntly partake of similar 
nerisms. To put a qnestion in a gentlemanly way is very easy, 
bat to ssk it abniptly, or with any show of impertinence i» 
positively onbearaUe. Qoestions i^ould generally have a sog- 
acstive rather than an interrogatory form, as, instead of saying 
boldly to a man of travel, ** what places of note did yon visit 
hk yoor last trip ?" it is better to say, ** From the nnmber ot 
places yoa have visited, yoa most be well stored with the expe- 
riences of traveL" To the first yoa will probably get a siMnrI 
answer and no information ; by the latter "y on draw oat the per- 
son addressed, and all are benefited. In making ose of nega- 
tive expressions some grace is reqaisite, as well as a knowle^^ 
of granmiar." We every day hear persons say, ** I don't think 
so and so," *'I don't know," etc Now, if the first of theee 
phrases is examined critically, we shall discover that it conveys 
• meaning the very opposite of that intended. " I don't think 
ve pball go to war with England," means ** I do think we shall 
Boi/i^to war with England." Why not abandon eiq>letivea 
and «^ltfi<wa^ and adopt j^ainness of qpeech. '* I don't know," 
mjf the ancnltivated man;" **I know not," says the gentle- 
A little reflection will enable the reader to see that thass 
are datable of veiy wide application, but siaos our 
is very liaaited we tiiink the hint jnifiloieBi. 







14 Busryxss fox all. 



ABTIOLES FOB DOMESTIC TTSE. 

« Remarks. — There is at all times a very great consumption of vii» ^ 
§ : I , and it is an article that affords an immense profit. One of the best * 
ifiiotliods of making is that so widely advertised by Mr. Sage, and sold 
by him for $5. Other parties have lately been selling the same at vari- 
ous prices, and it is being sold by travelling parties to farmers and 
others. There is, however, no necessity for my readers to pay $5, or 
any other sum, as I give the information below in full. 

Sag^e's Fiire Dollar Vinegfaromakinfr Process. 

Vinegar in Ten Sours jrotn Ciders Sorghum^ Moiassea, ^c, without DrttgM, 

Make a box about three and a half by three feet, and seven feet long, 
with one side hung on hinges so that it can be opened and shut. Inside 
of this box, on cleats to hold them, fit shelves the size of the inside of 
Ihe box ; the shelves are to be about one and a half inches apart. On 
the upper sides of these shelves gouge out channels with a one and a 
half inch cliisel or gou^e, half or three-quarters of an inch deep, run- 
ning from one end to the other (nearly), then turn and come back to 
(nearly) the other end, about six inches from the last channel made, 
^nd so continue uiitil the upper side is covered with channels running 
fr»»;n en 1 to end. There should be cleats fastened to the Under side of 
V'\ ' sliplf to i;revent the shelf from warping; the cleats are put on with 
screws. 

The channels must be made slightly slanting, h,nd at the end of the 
last channel made, bore a three-quarter inch hole. In this hole place a 
short wooden tube, so that when the cider arrives here it will fall 
llK'ouijli and into the commencement of the first channel in the next 
siielf below. All these shelves are made alike. The shelves must, of 
course, slant from side to side, and about two inches is the right slant; 
tliat is to say. r.ne side of the shelf must bt» two inches lower than the 
other. On»'sho]f must slant one way, and the one next below roust 
slant the otn^^r way. Under the hole in tht> last channel of the bottom 
shelf, place a barrel or hogshead to catch tho vinojiar »«* it falls through 
trie tube. Now bore a one-inch hole in tht» luMtom of tho box. at one 
end, not into a channel, but so the vinejsar cannot run out. Now in the 
other end of the drst or lowest shelf, bim* a ont*-inoh hole near one cor- 
ne.. then .n liie nexf shelf above in tho op)Hks)tit» mui and comer, bors 
another li:ve hole, and so continue until each alh^lf ha* such a hole bored 



ACCENT AND PRONUNCIATION. T 

Smith's Mont Blano there ? I was there/' etc Here the anctt- 
enoe are required to leap from the American prairies to the top 
of Mont Blanc, unless the former speaker takes up the thread 
)«gainf enters on Uie death of the Storm Fool, and so on through 
the various strikmg scenes and incidents of the story. 

DisTiNOT XJTTEnANox Is verj essential, and may be acquired 
in time by those who do not possess it. There is no need of m 
solemn, sermonizing tone, or of a magisterial assumption ci 
•dignity ; yet speech may be measured so that each word hai 
"distinct and clear utterance, and with emphasis where required. 
The easy distinctness observable in the utterance of a refined 
-person offers a striking contrast to the drawling and hurried 
style of one untaught. In the speech of the latter the wordfl 
have no comers, the consonants glide one into the other, and 
-many of the words get attached together, as, for instance t 
*^ 'Twas a nour afterwards th'the boatupset, and before w'ad tim« 
t'aul in or see 'ow fBi'ofi the shore was, so th*twen we found 
ourselves adrift," etc. A neat speaker would say : *' An honr 
'afterwards, and before we i^ad time to judge what was our dift- 
■tance from the shore, or to haul in the canvas, the boat upset; 
and then, finding ourselves adrift," etc. 

AooENT AND PBONiTNOiATn^vr must be diligentiy studied by the 
-conversationalist. A pei8c«n who uses vul^risms will make but 
little way in good circles, though we do sometimes hear, to onr 
tiorror, a man of some cultivation use such pronunciations aa 
waunt for want, sault for salt, urse for us, puddin for pudding, 
etc. A proper accent gives impurtK^oe to what you say, en- 
gages the respectful attention of your hearer, and is your pass- 
port to new circles of acquaintince. If you have occasion t€ 
. read a passage aloud from a book — as a stanza of poetry or t 
paragraph from a newspaper, do it waU and witiiout hurry. 
Persons who aim at accuracy of i^ee^ should practice reading 
aloud, and especially the reading of pot^try ; it improves the ut- 
terance, extends the knowledge of uu^ago, whue it inereasef 
the store of general information. 



Thk Yoiob may be vastly improved ie^ M» Uhls kmT ^ki^V> . 






W6 TBMPBK. 

IkMMbjtliapiMtiM of iMdiDg dood. Conidwies ghres tk* 
¥oiM ftiDiiMB md fllamiMi: md tiiiiiMatiii Is flBnoAllTMy 
MBUMttiied witli A luuldiiflfli of ^^-tir M ifft tiuit has a moflt m" 
fliirifig effaet Cteptain Sftbtftedi says : ^' The modolatuni and 
inparmaiiagenieiit of tfao Toioe ia a point to irUoli I would 
tMraoiilariT call tha aJtftntion of Tooiiff ladioa : for a flna aad 
BMlodioaa Toioe, ' sweet aamnaie on the waten,' makea the 
iMart-afaringB T3)fate to their Terj oare. Thia ican only be done 
. bjft oetstain degree of eonfidanoe, and by a total abeenoe of af- 
jwiatiou ; te nnoertainty, agitation, and atriTing te elbot are 
alwi^ ndnona to the Toiee of the speaker, whioh is eonataatly 
fiiBiiiitg againiit brealcerB, or getting upon flata. lam oerlalii 
tiial temper and dispoaitkm are frr more generally and aoM 
piffiMtly marked by Toioe and maaner of speaking, than we an 
idl willinfl to anow.^ 



Tkim not only infhieneea the ▼oiee, but the mann«r oi 
^peaking. Tbe least displsTof ill temper or nnkindness wfll 
'nsr the finest conTersation uiat ever took plaee. If yon diaa- 
grss with a person, it is qpite possible to do so without snapping 
at 1dm or oontiadiotinff lum flatty. Some writers deny onrriflht 
to aontradict, bat truth most at aU timea be respeoted, and if 
aspfaradiotion beoomea neoessary, it may be aooomplished with- 
out rodeneas or haste. Whaterer errors peoi^ oommit, we 
Bmst not expose them before others in a ratnless manner, or 
fife the diciest woond to the pride of any one. 

fteiuxnio ova's Knm is a ptaetioe on whiehayolnme mk^ 
hb written withont ezhaostaon of the sabject It is a Tioe that 
has a thoosand forms, and a thousand degreea and gradations 
of each. When we meet with one of t£e exoessivel j candid 

Ktry who pride themselTes on speaking their mind, we ahrawi 
faielined to saj : '' Yon are a fool, sir — ^there's nothina like 
iponkiTic one's mmd." Bnt we have nerer Tentored so nr in 
temoof ; we prefer to SToid the society of snch. 

The men wtxa ^' speaks his mind" generally has a wretchedly 
poor mind to speak ; he is obsequious before saperiors, and ty- 
nmdeal to those bfloeath him. In the social curele he cannot 
ispoid laBdng of Us aflSrizs, if only fbr the sake of inipisssliig 



SLANDER. 

«i irilii a hi§^ sense of his importance — ^his magnnnimity — his 
Tsij special candor and hones^. Tet some of these are good 
miowB in their way, poeseased of generosity, and even d jo- 
vialnsBB, though their good points are at times extinguished by 
ttiflir suspicious manner and their ignorant frankness in speak* 
lag their mind. We have no right to speak our mind so as to 
grre pain or cause embarrassment ; we are as fallible as the rest 
of mimkind, and after we hAye flung the poisoned dart may dSB* 
%tfW9X that it was aimed at the wrong yictim. 

Slaxdkb should not be even mentioned here, Imt the Tioe ia 
too common to be allowed to *' sleep in the shade." To speak 
kindly of others, and to refer rather to their excellencies than 
dflfecis, are tokens of a refined and gentle nature ; but to carp 
and quibble, to criticise severely, and drag into the daylight ev- 
aiy defect we may have observed in others, marks a low, cun- 
■ing, deceitful disposition, and whosoever listens long to a 
fewaddls of personalities becomes a party to the meanness. The 
woida of the Saviour should be c^ed to the recollection of 
fba&b who indulge in traducing others : " Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone." Perhaps we may Teiy feirly re- 
■Bora the mote from a brother*s eye when we have extracted the 
from our own. 



S7Aoux«^TioMS are the bane of conversation among persona of 
tai moderate culture. *' I came from York by the mail train.*' 
— '« LKleed T 

**Tcame by the Great Northern."— "Dear me!" 
**The engine broke down soon after starting.** — " Lor !** 
** But was quickly replaced by another sent from the York 
D«pot*' — "So— oh:" — '*and we hurried off again very much 
•lanned, but not hurt"— '' Did you now ?"— " but were destined 
to Bostain another fright" — " Good gracious !" — " a luggage van 
canght fire" — ^^ Good heavens !" — "but was fortunately seen by 
Oa guard"—" So— oh !"— " and at once uncoupled"—" Ah I**— 
^ and effectually extinguished" — " Indeed ! " — " and we arrived 
ii Lcmdon only ten minutes after the usual time** — " Graciow. 
sa 1^-oh goodness ! how fortunate to be sure. ** 
Bol worse than this is the habit some Iblka have of demand- 



fS THE FROST OF FASHION. 

iBgaMpaiitfamofeTeiyslatemflntmadeyMiiitfalswiM: **rwB 
teen TMiding HiAwathft"— '* Have yoa ?"— '* Yes ; I Eke il 
oiuefa"— <* Do yoQ?"— ''Yw; I think tha ohanusfcen an iliMi| 
4efek>ped"— " Do yoa ?**—'* Ye9 ; and particiilarly that of lfi» 
tMhaha: that is a wonderfdl portrait^*— '* Is it?**— '^Ohyva, 
and so u that of Paa-pnk-keewis"— '' la it r— ** Tea," eto. 

Yoa cannot make a single remark to audi folka withoot lunliig 
4» repeat it merely in answer to the ejacnlatiYe — '' Does he ?" — 
^ la he ?*'—'* Don't they?"— ''Are they F** and so finrth, ao that 
jva get at last latigaed,;and practice tacitnmity from sheer oona- 
mahintL Besponsee are nsefol— thc^ denote that yoa are liatm- 
Olg with interest, bat the hackneyed forms jost quoted are by 
•• SMaoa oseftil to the speaker, and betray tha absence of oak- 
iora in the listener. 

TsB F]M>.*<T OF Fashzoh may soon freeze op sll gemdne hilar- 
Mj and kindness, if in onr endeavors to improTS the habits el 
speech and action we allow forms and roles to have too tcaok 
influence. The perfection of conversation is to be attained 
without the samnce of ease and a certain dedjee of freedom. 
JEverything depends upon the tone — the tone of voice, the tone 
•of manner. 'Die assomption of a stiff formality, a oc^ dignity, 
mn onbending hauteur, or a reserve which allows nothing ia 
«aiBe it — ^not even the most genuine cause for laugnter — are bol 
iSO many proofii of conceited coxcombry, whi<^ would call foftii 
our pity, were not pity extinguished by contempt. Young mss 
^who frequent taverns and casinos are now-a-days much given to 
the affectation of such fashionable politeness. Yidoos habits 
and pursuits give them an exalted sense of their own dignitj, 
and the general emptiness of their minds is choked and covered 
by the assumption of a sublime indifference ; when knowing 
Aothing they of course have nothing to say. We may be pottle 
without being frosen, affable without affecting a coBdeeeencKng 
desire to patronise whoever will submit to it. Let us have as 
«Mieh sankiine aa possible ; let joy have its way, and thenswia 
•af lan^iter free from ooarseness wHl noi lo sss n our atoek af 
wiiiM. m far tha aooaidecBftion of 



\. ■ 



HOW TO MAKE A SPEECH. IJ^ 



PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATING. 

Thx gTMii nations of ancient and modem timefl haye oiilti> 
^ated oratory as one of the noblest arts, and it has become the 
ftfhion to judge the relative positions of nations in the 8cale of 
-civilization by their respec^^ve exceUencies in the exoicise oi 
this high aooompliahment. Oratory has served the highej?t nses 
in promoting the prosperity of States, the administiatiou of 
jnstfca to individnals, the promolgation of tmth, tho denoimoe- 
meni of wrong and assertion of right, in every age of the world, 
and is at once the most attractive as well as the most persuasive 
and forcible of any mode of expression exercised by man. 

At the preaent day, no man of any pretensions to literary 
cnltnre or social refinement dare consider himself ntterly frei 
from liability to be called npon to appear in public aa a speaker 
— either to defend a principle, enforce his own claims or tha 
claims of others dear to him, to oppose a false doctrine, or sim- 
ply to retom thanks at a dinner, or propose a resolution at a 
meeting ; bat to do snch things well is less easy than is some- 
times imagined, for the mere gift of speech wUl not make aa 
orator, nor the most perfiDct knowledge of a subject enable tha 
proficient to expound it with ease. 

The same may be said of debate — most men can reason, bat 
not many can argue ; there are very few who cannot distingnish 
tHnnmon sense from error and iHgotry ; but want of method will 
irequently weaken the force of a truthful and sincere appeal, 
and give a temporary vietory to the abettor of fidwhood. 

How TO MAKE ▲ Sfkboh. — Whatever the sulDJeot of an ad- 
dress, the speaker should pr e a e rv o his self-possession, and check 
all enthusiasm at atarting. A beginner in oratory ahoold fini 
Off aU guard against what is called warmth ; for when onoe the 
energy of the speaker rises hito impassioned doqnenoe, it ra- 
quires the judgment based on long experience to keep th» 
tongue witmn Donnds, to preserve we thread of oonneotioii, 
and to avoid tnrgidity, stndnad oompariaona, and bombast A 



so THE EXORDIUM. 

jonng Bp«ik0r will often take tu by snrpTiBe with a fine bunt of 
original eloquence, and no sooner has the appUnse subsided 
than signs ot exhaustion show themselTes. He is striving to 
follow up the grand hit with a still greater ; he cannot succeed : 
he gets confdsed, begins to stutter, and perhaps breaks down 
fust as the field was open for him. Why does he fail ? Simply 
tiirough having lost control of himself; his imagination has ex- 
tinguished his reason, and the thread of connection is lost. 
Positive coldness is better than injudicious warmth, measured 
aentences preferable to hurried exouunatioins, and an immovable 
firmness and quietude of demeanor more worthy of cultivation 
than all that is understood of *' moving appeals and ** passion- 
ate addressee." 

The ExoBDitTic — ^Every set speech should be complete in it- 
self; it should have a commf'ncement, in which the subject iar 
introduced ; then the main portion of the address must be de- 
voted to the consideration of the question, and the peroration 
or close should set forth the conclusions of the speaker as based 
on the arguments already advanced. 

The exordium should be as brief as possible, and the more 
attractive in style the better, so as to engage at once the atten- 
tion of the aadience. Yet there must be no vain attempt at or- 
atory, and during this part of the discourse the speaker should 
maintain a measured calmness such as to prove his claim to un- 
divided attention. 

Many experienced speakers commence their addresses with a 
happy allusion, a queer comparison, or the statement of some 
apparent paradox which is to be unravelled as the speech pro- 
eeeds, and which naturally opens up the question to be consid- 
ered. If this is cleverly accomplished, the attention of the au- 
dience is rivetted at once, and tne speaker is pretty sure to have 
a respectful and appreciative hearing, even if the whole of hia 
hearers are opposed to the views he advocates. Ability alwaya 
commands applause, even if engaged on the side of the minor- 
ity. Still this method is not to be recommended to a beginner, 
who may make many sad mistakes in attempts to produce ef- 
isot. Let sound reasoning and plain statement have preoa* 
4«n0e, and the use of iha weapons will be found in tima. 



THB THREAD OF CONNECTION. 3f 



The iMeoC the <qpo(rdiQmk to enable qa to state QfnooeMaiy) 
why we qMak, azid on what aabjeot we purpoee wpmking, U 
the safajeet is already fixed, then the speaker la bound, aa a mla^ 
to state distinotly what line of argument he intends to pursue— 
which side he intends to adyocate, for it is quite illegitimate to 
oateh yonr andienoe in a trap, and gain oonviotious by appear- 
ing to agree widi those whom yoa purpose to oppose. 

Thx tkbkad of oomncoTzoH most be preseryed nnder all eir- 
comstanoea. This, indeed, is the rock on which the immature 
orator is most likely to split. A little discursiTeness is some- 
times idlowable, and a cleyer speaker will diyerge slightly for 
the sake of bringing to his argument some striking ilhistrationa 
or some oonyincing proof ; but obserye how neatly and com- 
pletely the thread is cai^^t up again, and strengthened by the 
addition of matter which at first appeared incongruous. 

It is most important for the speEJcer to keep constantly be- 
fore him — ^in fietct, to watch with his mind^s eye the leading ob- 
ject of hie address. Let him for a moment forget what is the 
main purport of his address, or be drawn aside from it by some 
comparison or similie, and he is pretty sure to get into a looaa, 
rambling discursiyeness, and not only lose the point he meant 
to gain, but coyer himself with dire mortification. Ordinary 
parish meetings and second-rate public dinners are just the oo- 
oasions for ek^uence of this disrarsiye kind ; it is not fnnnj 
onough for lai^ter — it simply wearies and disgusts, while il 
need not do so if each speaker were to rise because he has some- 
thing to say, and be content with saying it gracefully. 

To x«osx THX THBXAD IS s Calamity which sometimes oecun to 
the most able oratora, but it generally happena through hafing 
allowed a simihe, or comparison, or illustration to call them too 
itf away from the statement or ar^^ument in which the break 
faaa occurred. It ia almost impossible to giye instructions on 
this point, but the first thin^ for a speaker to do who finds him- 
■alf in snoh a predicament, la to preserye his self-possession bjr 
M strong mental effort, and amuse his audience by a tight pla^ 
of generalities or any soitable pleasantry, or eyen gossip, and il 
ihe ipeahsr does not lose ael^control in his momentacy eonAi* 



92 INCONGRUITIES. 

irioo, he will, in « few seoondsy regain the thzeed he lud loel; 
and proeeed with fresh ligor, witnoat ihe least betnyal of the 
effort. It is antonishiiig now in such caoee, if eetf-poeeenmon ie 
pieeerred, the mind is enabled to pease and eonsider, to fall 
WK^ on memory, and to invent a new argoment or eomperison 
while the tongue oontinnes the subject, and snstains the interest 
end energy of the discoorse. It is a mysterioos affur, not eesy 
of eiq>lanation, yet sidfioiently familiar to aU who have had ex* 
^eriencein oratory. 

iHooNOBuiTnBB are sometimes turned to good aeeount hj 
practioed speakers, who, from things that do not natvoally as- 
sort, deriye illustrations that please from their norelty, and 
aometimes help logic br their force. But a young spsAer 
dbonld study fitness, and should avoid gayeties or eeoentne 
nodes of expression when discoursing on subjects of a serione 
kind, as he must avoid to doud a happy moment by aUnsions of 
a sad or painful nature. 

STAiocEBnro ahd Hesffatdio are not easily cnxed when they 
become habitual, and many clever speakers are so afflicted al 
times. It is quite certain that the cause is to be found in the 
speaker not having entire centred over himseli^ and unless the 
mind be concentrated on the subject and removed from the au- 
dience, the most fluent speaker will be apt to lapee into ^Ke- 
fointed utterance, even if he is not yet utterly lost. Here we 
offer the yonng orator a golden receipt to cure bashfalness, hee- 
itation, confusion, and want of coUectiveness ; the tremuloae 
nervousness that besets a bednner when the fatal moment hae 
arrived that he must arise. Just consider that behind yon is a 
wall of the room, and on your right and left hand are two other 
walls, making three in alL Now to a speaker in difficulties the 
audience is the fburth wall of the room, and to that wall he is 
■imply rehearsing what he would say were hCigalled upon to ap- 
pear before a real audience. 

The reader may think this a merely frmeifial sunestion, but 

we assure him that it is based on an experience of filteen yeaza, 

•Bd thai even now the writer, if required to apeak when not 

•f«ite in the mood, flnda it nenaaaaiy to regard the awdif ee ha 



BRSVITV. 2$ 

and mtotally to ignore the ezmtanee of ererj one «i 
fhm iadiTidiMls eotaposiiig it doling, at leaat, the first ten ndi^ 
mm Ot an addreaa. If thare are personal ftiends in the aadb* 
#nee, yoonff speakers should at onoe &oe them, and by a» effisi^ 
of the mind merge them into the general mass — ^thati8,malt 
them down into the wall, and the fear of their criticism or anx- 
iety for their applaiiae will be over in an instant. To avoid 
looking toward them will be more likely to soffer their known 
>resenoe to inteifore with the self-poesession of the speaker 
than the little effort neoeasanr to mingle them in the mas» o§ 
hctM at onoe, and without the uightest attempt at reoognitiosk, 

Bbsttxt 18 as yalnable in speaking as in writing, and a good 
abort qpeeeh will always have better reception than a long on* 
i^iether good or bad, unless the topic requires extensive trea;^ 
mant, and then conciseness most be aimed at for the sake o# 
eompreasinff into the fewest possible words the several state- 
flsents and deductions from ^em. We do not expect a Chan- 
oellor of the Exchequer to nnfold his budget in a ten TninnteaT 
speech, but we do expect order and conciseness in the state^ 
ment of details, and as much simplicity as possible in the argn- 
iMota used to enforce the condnsion which he wishes ^^ tb»< 
Hooae'* to agree to. A young speaker should study conciseneaa- 
and neatness of expression ; the capability for ornament and- 
eaergetio declamation will come in time, and it should be i»- 
mambered that it requirea akill in managing an audience, and' 
araeh ripe experience in the use of the orator s varied resources* 
Co torn humor to account, or to produce a good effect by meano 
of daelamatory energy. 

DaoLAMAXiaH is, perhapa, too much indulged in by modarv 
oratcn, and the reason is obvious. To build up is a much mo»a 
anist afllur than to puU down, and it is always easier to declaim 
tliaii to persuade, to denounce the wrong than to prove the 
light, Md thou^ much c^ the most telling oratory which books 
md new^M4pera have preaerved to us conmsta of grand duniam- 
atary paaaages, it is doubtful whether oratory ia not degraded 
fef an axflnwiv use of this method of giving enargy to % 
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24 EXl EMPORANEOUS ORATORY. 



EzTEicpoBAVBoiXB Obatobt ifl Terj apt to Msome tha 
ator jT form becaoM that ia the most easy, and naoally flio 
telllDg. Tha reader may perhapa expect na to give mimtta in- 
atmctiona as to how perfection in extemporaneooa apealdng k 
to be attained, bat we mnat frankly ayow onr inability to do aou 
The gift of speaking without notea, without a written apeedi ta 
assist, bnt solely by the invention at the time of deliyery of tha 
matter spoken, is not yoochsafed to all, and no amoont of col- 
tare or elaborate study will make every aspirant to ormtofioal 
fame proficient in impromptu eloquence. Sell-poaseasion and a 
thoron^k knowledge of the question to be considered, a natmal 
'ease of Hpeech, and experience in the formation of sentenoea ; 
a gentleoianly deportment, and, above all, a determination ta 
t>e satisfied with oneself^ are the requisitea for speaking iin- 
jpromptu. The art may be acquired by any one posaeaaiog 
abundance of moral courage, firmness and self-will, and oontiii- 
«al practice ia requisite, even if the aspirant haa the gift bj UK 
"tore, or perfection of its use can never be attained. 



A WarrTEif Speech hf^^ the ftd vantage oi a more matore 
-aidemtion than can be given to one which is manufactured is 
-the p.«fi»ence of the audience; yet the latter, if well aoeooi- 
pliahed, always possesses a charm of freshness in style and a 
nappy abandonment of manner unattainable when the pen ia 
used to smooth the way. Every speaker who finds himaalf na- 
der the necessity of preparing a written speech should endaavoa 
to learn it by heart, ana debver It gracefully with the aid of 
notes or headings only ; and, aa the experience ripens, area 
these may be done without, and a scholastic address compoaad 
in tiie stady may be delivered fn m the rostrum with much ol 
the c!jarui of an extemporaneous production. 

** Bnt here occurs a diinculty — suppose aome important paaaaga 
afaonlJ evade the memory at the very moment the n>eakar ra« 
quires it. The apeaker halta and geta oonfuaed — he haa forgot- 
ten tha first word of hia next paragraph, and tha aodianea 
grows impatient. Ha mnat either look to lua notea, wliidh 
should contain the haadinga in ragolar order, or Mi back on Ui 
impcomptapowan, and t^ a atnmg mental effort raoof»r tlia 

JoatUna. OFha beat way to goaid agalnit aQflh aaeidaati ia to 






TEMPER AND PERSONALITIES. 25 

«rrite oat the qpeeeh flemal tiinee, every time oaadensm^ il 
into shorter pmgrmpba, and always arranging them in the sanio 
tnrm on the paper. 

Many speakers noted for their ^ase of delivery and the aeon- 
Tacy of their memory, especially when having to quote paasagee 
of poetry, owe their proficiency to this plan of previons prepa- 
ration. If yon have occasion to remember anything which yon 
^▼e seen in a written or printed form, you mentally cast yonr 
•ye on the page containing it, and the passage is at once re- 
membered. It will be fonnd in practice that if a passage is 
copied from the top of one page to tb« bottom of another, it is 
not so easily learned or remembered an if it occupied a similar 
place in every copy. 

In the case of a passage in any book, the mind remembers its 
position on the page before it remembers the words, and in pre- 
paring a written speech it will be found a greit help if, in every 
oopy made, the same mechanical order is observed — every sheet 
being written on one aide only, and each separate paragraph^ 
passage or note having the same position in every oopy made. 

Texpkb A2n> Pebsonautiss. — ^It is most important to check 
^e slightest inclination to an indulgence of temper. A speaker 
-who exhibits petulance is sure to lose ground with his audience, 
4Uid the slightest personality is pretty sure to be met with ex- 
pressicAs of disapprobation. 'Diere are many clever men to be 
met with at debating rooms who prostitute their abihties by 
abusing or satirizing all who disagree with them; but no amount 
of absolute cleverness in turnmg the laugh against an antago- 
nist will suffice to atone for the ungentlemanly act involved in 
an attack or sarcasm directed against the person of the speakar. 
However you disagree, and however zealously you oppose a 
man, you are bound to give him credit for sincerity ana ability. 
Inex7>erienced debaters should bear in mind that unless men 
differed in opinion their oould be no debate, and that as we are 
all fiilliUe an opponent may be aa near the truth as we are in 
the end. Proper courtesy need never fint«»f«fto T?ltL ^gor ol 
^ mEym t m oa. or ainoerity of opinion. 

— Pmoa down yoor parioda ar ynn w«hiW .^♦'^ 
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;l6 THE OPENING. 



iawziiiiig; go m stnd^ to the qnettum/M povibl^ 
«iid aToid the Tnlgar mode of introdocmff it by maans of an an- 
jcdote, and, atill more, of first reoapitokiting what each pre 
lioofl speaker has said. If recapitulation is necessary to enable 
JOD to start from a certain point in the srgnment, be as brief 
and as clear as possible, and sam np the sereral statements into 
m few words so that they can stand apart in yoor speech as a 
«vef&ce does in a book. 

Discussion is most profitable when every speaker admits f4 
^nch as possible what has been advanced by an opponeot. 'V > 
4ispate every trivial statement, much less to ignore import2i:( 
frets, which have been advanced against yon, is to show smali- 
ness of *nind and a love of qnibbling. Some debaters seem to 
entertain an idea that they are bomid to disprove every word 
that an opponent has advanced, and hence lead their audience 
with them into a quagmire of words, themselves playing the 
^sart of will-o'-the-wisp, very much to the damage of the whole 
sfEur. We say again acknowledge all you can, and narrow the 
argument as much as possible. Thu* win prove that you have 
liberality of mind, and will gain you a re^>ectful hearing, and 
often save you from being chopped into mincemeat by some 
nngentlemanly wit who may succeed you. 

The OFEKnro of a debate should be in the manner of a formal 
speech. Pleasantries should be avoided, for they rob the ques- 
wm of its due importance. The exordium should be very 
brief, and of a calm, complimentary nature, such as to put the 
audience in the proper humor to hear you out If you begin 
with a joke or anecdote, cnr a personal allufdon, you at once 
lose dignity, and increase the risk of after failure. Tho state- 
ment of the question should be simple, and the mode in which 
you intend to treat it clearly set forth, and then it would be 
well to embody the whole tenor of your intended address in » 
gtomnl pr opoeitioii. 

This is an honest way of debating ; if you lead your hearers 
on, and withhold from them any general statement of your own 
Tiaws, you will weaken your cause by the creation of suspicion. 
iriisreas by plainly stating : *^ I hope to prove to you by means 
4t tkft flwte whidi I ahaQ advaaoe, and that so-and-so. etc. , ao(> 



MVlSIOll OF THB SUBJICT. 3/ 

I iil dovm jM vffl eoaehide wilk ■• 



^J oMh aplm joor keann aro nniifaiil of joor fiifaiptiani ; 
' wluii jQQ ptoposs afttflnq^nif to ptors ; and if jvq 



/our MM witti deaneflB, and to gm dates and antboritiaa ior 
your fiwlBi and yon will ba |Hattj aim to bmIds aaanj eoorarta 
to joor Tiaw of tba 



DiTDBOS oir THB SoBjaoc. — ^H Iba aoljaei adnnta ciiL, H 
diould ba dmdad into parta, ao tliat it au^ ba l enew ed in » 
aaf^tiodical aaamMr. Hnppoaa w wjan to debata '^idiether 
mptUl jmrniAwfymA oo^ to bs abolidftad." Wa abould fini 
bava to dfldna oapttal pnnidunant and alaia iba metbod of ita 
admimstnliaiL Tbe aabjeet tvonld tban natanlly Bopaiata it- 
aalf intoaaranlbaada; aaFSiat: Arawa jnatifiad on monl and 
laligMMw gromida in taking away tba life of a pezaon legally 
aooTictad ? Secondly : Doaa andi a pwiriahmant tend to deter 
otben from tbeeoBumtal of similar enmaa? Tbirdly: Dopob- 
lieexaeatioBatflodtolowartbetaoaofpabliemonls? Fooitb- 
ly— aoppoang tbe ipeaker to eontend te tba abobtioB of capi- 
tal pmriihinwita what fecm of aaeondary pnniBbment eool^ 



beat be aobetitoted far tbat wfaieh inTolfoa a aaerifiea of tbe 
of tbeenminal? 

Itia erident tbat in eaeb of tbeae aerenl diriaiooa 
fecta miglit be jndieioQrfy a ddo ead ina uppo a t of tbe 
aisiunantBi aoc^ aa Pariiameutaiy laliirna on tbe ainownt of 
cnme at Tariona penoda, and f<apeniny of tbe Crimea far whiA 
a a pital p nni a hment baa bei, or ia atill lagaided aa 



Tbe opinion of eminent Jnriata and of great monl wdnrmera 
aod^bt be aoo^it and ai i an g ed aa iHnatrati^e of tbe sereal di- 
limiaia, and^e peoratkm woold afford tbe proper oppo r tuni ty 
far p ic imin g tbe condition of tbe criminal under aentenee of 
daatii, tbe ■awtmhled mobwitnearing bia agecntion, and tba 




laaiiHa to tba ciwnm u iii^ f, aaperialty aa to tbe aafety oT 

tolkrw 
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S8 Tft£ DEBATB. 



HkimmMaMmiai lbs pnpamit—mbo im yn y tifly t ag nged i» 
ofMD the qamtiai — to state the Pfopo Mt i on in raeh a fom as 
tfat he eaa take the aflfarmattre aide ; to open a question m the 
negatiye is a bad practioe, and inyariably creates disoonteni; 
henoe the proposition should be so framed that the opener maj 
adTsnoe his Tiews without being compelled to negatiye Ids owb 
pioposition. Thus, if a speaker wished to adyocato the disoon- 
linnance of money grants to Soman Catholic seminaries, hm 
#oiild do wrong to propose the question in such a form as: 
** Are grants of money from the national exchequer tor the su^ 
port of Soman Cathmio seminaries, in accordance with the pn»- 
ciples of the British Constitution, and of the p r es e nratton ef 
liberty and intelligence ?" 

Sm^ a form of proposal would all but bind the ' speaker to 
inaint,aiTi the continuance of granto in affirmation of his awm 
propos it ion, and hence a better form would be thus : " Woidd • 
disocmtinuance of granto of mone^ from the national excheqiMt 
lor tiie supp<Mt of Soman Cathobe seminaries be attended wfA 
injustice, or in any way endanger the principles of reHgtooi 
freedom and the progress of national intelligence ?" 

With such a proposal before him, the opener would be c^ 
abled to advocate the discontinuance of such granto by taldi^ • 
distinctly affirmatiTe course of argument. 

Trb Debate once opened, succeeding speakers shooiA eooAiui 
themseWes to the most salient pointe adranced by toe opens^^ 
and it is the duty of the chainnan to check any tendency If 
diacursivenees, for when the debato as s um es a grayo and nsniail 
tone, tm inexperienced or sophistical speaker wUl frequency 
torn it aside from ite legitimate channel, and <^en the way te 
much quibbling on secondary questions. 

Howerer much importance a secondary question — arising oat 
of the debate — may assume, a methodical spedker, when he gel^ 
an opportunity to rise, wUl soon set all ri^^t liy gathering ip 
the scattered threads and setting the debate afloat again, frw 
from all minor entangjemento; and it ii the dnty of eTsryoiM 
engaged in the debate to ke«p as ^ose to th^ quMHen n ^tmt- 
hle, to narrow it and reduce it to a fow phin psp^ofit^opi ^fsH 
«a sw ndenrtaad wlMt H betog diMHPed, and fti wiiai aik^viM 



THE REPLY. 29 

tfomm iL^ m»yt^ speakers who may be engaged in the debate. 
4iBagiee. 

Tbx E£piaT rrquifAs even more skill than the opening, and in 
^akiug notes for reply continually prune them down to a few 
vMMuiixig particulars ; ^r while it is impossible to answer eveiy 
'%]Rgument advanced agtuzist you, it is a sign of weakness to omit 
aotiog auytiiiug which has gained the applause of the room, 
or which Vie opener himself may feel to be powerfully against 
tttJQ. To review the whole debate — except in a few words — so 
as to present a clever summary, would be injudicious, and the 
itmali twaddle in which many speakers indulge should be passed 
by without even a word of notice. The debater should culti> 
tale his skill in presenting a methodic reply, weaving in at the 
^per moment whatever of important matter has been advan- 
ced iu favor of or againsi him ; but the whole case should be 
stated in the opening, and iu clenching argument saved up to 
operate t\8 a settlor in reply. 

Pj'OD'iuciatiou and accent must be attended to, and the aspi 
rant fo.' oratorical fame miist give frequent attention to suclr 
matter;. We Lave already done our best to promote a knowU 
edge of correct ami elegnnt pronimciation in our little work,. 
'* Haj'ii Words Made Easv," which we advise the conversation- 
alist, tlio debater, in fact every one who would make a propel 
n»e of that wonderful organ — tho tongue — to study ; especiallj 
that portiou of the work which embraces the pronunciation oi 
technical terms and foreign names. 

The use of J^auses in speech may be readily learned by a pe- 
rusal of a good work on punctuation, for pointing is equalij 
uecensary whether we use the tongue or the pen. Thid is en- 
pecially the case when a speaker has occasion to quote a passage 
from an author. Next to proper emphasis, proper pausing is 
xnoet essential to the eileotual rendering of either poetry ot 
^KTOse. 

The little work published in this series, under the title o^ 
** lilind Your Stops," will be found very useful for this purpoee , 
and on the minor elegancies of polite conversation, many valu- 
able advioes may be gathered from ** Blunders in Behavifli 
Corrected." 
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BUSINESS FOR ALL. 



Nbablt all persons desire to acquire money ; and this is commend* 
sble, because all should endeavor to provide against future wanc^. Ijui 
how few there are who ever succeed in obtaining a decent living. By 
working hard from morning to night, and living in the most economical 
juumer, perhaps one-half the people manage to stay on the earth, but it 
is merely staying, and nothing more. I do not believe it was designed 
that people should drudge in perpetual slavery just to keep the breath 
<«f life in their bodies. But look around you and see how many persons 
7«a know who have enoucfh for all future need. You will find thai, 
compared with the whole, they are very few. The question then arises, 
what course to pursue to make the most money, in the shortest time, 
and easiest manner. Uilquestionably the surest and easiest road to a 
fortune lies in trade ; in fact, not one man in ten thousand ever acquired 
« very large fortune in any other manner. It is not necessar}-, as many 
auppose, to have a very large capital to start with. Some of the richesi 
sen in the world started peddling on less than ten dollars capita. 

\o succeed in anything in life, two or three prime requisites are al>so'- 
lutely required. First, the man must not be above his business. All bosi- 
ness is honorable that is honorably conducted. Second, there must be : 
willing cheerfulness to work — no drones are wanted in the world's busy 
hive of industry. Third, he must never wait for something to " turn 
up,*' but otherwise, go to work and turn up something. This is a great 
fuilt with many young men, that they will only do some great or highly 
respectable business, and because the great thini; does not turn np 
without effort, they do nothing. Poor, deluded mortals ! looking for 
tke end before they can discover a beginning. Fourth, he must be per- 
^Ment. Thousands of enterprises, great and small, are started in this 
world, and fall through, simply because of lack of pesistency. What. 
«ter biisineas is started, stick to it " through thick and thin," and suc- 
muat follow. Filth, he must be ecooomical in his business and hia 



AMTJCLMS FOB MEDICAL USE, ^ 



OliTe oil, spirits of comphor, and chloroform, of each, 2 ouncea ; 
«af ras oil 1 teaspoonfo]. First add the oil of sassafras to the oUto oil, 
then the spirits of camphor, and shake well before patting in the chlo- 
form. shaking when used, keeping it corked, as the chknroform erapor- 
ates very fasi if it is left open. Apply three or four times daily, ral^ 
bing it well, and always towards the body. 

Sick-headaclie Pills. 

One drachm of castile soap, 40 grains of rhubarb, 20 drops, oil of 
juniper, and syrup of ginger enough to form twenty pilla. Take two or 
three occasionally. 

Godtrej^n Cordial. 

Sassafras 6 ounces ; seeds of coriander, caraway, and anise, of each 
1 ounce ; infuse in 6 pints of water ; simmer the mixture till reduced to 
4 pints, and then add 6 pounds of molasses ; boil a few minutes ; when 
cold, add 3 fluid ounces of tincture of opium. 

ArtiflcSal Skin, for Bums, Bmises, Abrasions, etc. 

Take gun cotton and Venice turpentine, equal parts of each, 'and 
dissolve tliem in twenty times as much sulphuric ether, dissolving the 
cotton first, then adding the turpentine; keep it corked tightly. Water 
does not affect it, hence its value lor cracked nipples, chapped bauds, 
suriace bruises, and things of a like nature. This is a perfectly new 
discover)-, of great practical value, and a necessity in every household. 
The cost of making it is but trifling, affording a large proAt. It only 
requires the right man to take hold of it, manufacture it, and posh its 
«a]e, to make money out of it. 

Worm Medicines. 



Every child seems to be troubled with worms, and the amount of 
worm medicines sold yearly is immense. The two following receipts 
are among the best known: 1. Spirits of turpentine, ^ ounce ; oil of 
anise 4 ounce : castor oil 1 ounce ; worm-seed oil 1 ounce. Mix. The 
dose is, for a child of one or two years, ten or twenty drops, every Xwm 
or three hours. In three days a brisk physic should be given. 2. Caro- 
lina pink-rooi. senna leaf manna, and American worm-seed, of each ^ 
ocr:ce ; bruise and pour on boiling water 1 pint: and steep withomt 
boiling. Swooten well, add half as much milk. Dose — Jl child of itfm 
years may take 1 sill three times daily, before meals, or saiBciait la 
move the boweU rather freely. 
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ic WAff«rs ff«r Cmwigkm» 

White nigar 4 pounds; thictiire of ipectc 2 oonees; a nti no ui al 
wine 1 ooDce ; morphiDe 5 graiof, dinoked in a tablespoonfdl of watier, 
with 10 dn^ avlpboric Bdd^ ^ ounce tinctare of blood-root; 1 oance 
of sjTup of tolo. Add these to the sugar, and mix the whole mass as 
confectioners do for losengee, and cot into lozenges of the ordinary size. 
Use from six to twelve of these in a day. These wafers are eqnal to 
any made, and are generally sold at Tery high prices. 



One onnce each of camphor, snlphnric ether, ammonia, landanrnm, 
tincture of cayenne, and ODe drachm of oil of clores, mixed well together. 
Wei a small piece of cotton with the mixture, and apply to the diseased 
tooth ; the pain will cease immediately. Pat np in sinall bottles and re- 
tail at twenty-five cents. This is Tery saleable and a large profit in iU 

Te a pint and a half of spirits of wine, add 2 ounces of spirits ef 
rosemary, 1 drachm of essence of bergamot ; i drachm of essence of 
lemons ; 1 drachm of neroly ; 1 drachm of essence of ambergris ; filter 
well, let it stand six to seven days, occasionally agitating IL Bottle ia 
long-necked bottles with pretty label, and cork well. Sells at one dollar 
per bottle. 

Best I^aTender "Water, 

Half a pint of rectified spirits of wine. 8 drachms of essentia] oil ef 
lavender, 15 drops essence of bergamot, two grains of musk ; mix the 
whole together in a marble mortar, gradually adding two ounces of soft 
water, and carefully stirring the whole. Let it stand closely corered for 
three or four homrs, then filter through blotting paper, and it mill W 
ready for 



THE DANCER'S GUIDE 
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BALL-ROOM COMPAXIOX. 



^ ito in the ball-room that society is on its very best behavior. Every- 
xh:^ tbere is regulated accord! ug to the strict code of irood breediug^ 
vu'! ^* &ny departure from this code becomes a gi*ave orfciice, it is ia- 
^{icirsabie that the etiquette of the bail-room should be thoroughly 
diasie. '^l. 

Tliif 8tique:te has a wide Fcope. and embraces everytliins relating to 
giving, iti^Ddiu*!. and retuiiiiug bails. Jt dictates the lurms ot invita^ 
ti'j:i ao'l he terms in whieu tiiey are to be accepted ; the appoiutmenW 
or the bell-rooiii ; the toilets proper to it ; the demeanor of those a<«e!n 
bled, az*d the manner in which tho implied amusement, that of dancing^ 
abaU be condncted. 

Fach o< tbes»e topics, and others arising out of them, *7in be fooDd 
treated of under different headings. 

Arrangements for a Ball. 

Balls are iX two kinds* — ^public and private. 

Tnofce cai>ed public take various forms. There is the charity oall, 
mihtary liali. couuiy bail, race bail, hunt ball, subscription ball, and 
v*hat may be temi*>-i the' ordinary or simply public balL These a^ 
generally s^ivcii in )>ub;ic assembly nK)ms, and the admission is by 
t.cket. More or K*^s care is always taken to secure the selectness of i 
these o^emb'ieN. S xn^'times lady- patronesses are appointed, frrtibl 
whom it is i.ecp>j»«ry to >ecure vouchers for tickets ; sometimes a cc»m. k 
inittee »s thought ^ufflC:eut, or tickets are obtained of gentlemen ap- 
I»u;uuhJ as stewards, and who subsequently act as masters of the cero- 
monieH in the ball-rcx)ai, where, frtmi their supposed knowledge of the 
oo*n|)auy. they arran^ Vtro/hictions. and so forth. 

The etiquette of pubh> balls is almost identical with that of private 
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assemblies ef the same kind, and it wiJl be soffiment to obeeire faen^ 
'that those attending them shoold, if possible, form their own parties be^ 
forehand. Ladies, especially, will find the coml'ort and advantage of thiiu 

The rale ati to giving private bails is this : that bali-goent should make 
•Be return during the season. 

In giving this, you may imitate the vulgar among the higher classes, 
and have a " crush," as it is called; but it is in far better ta:iie to r». 
strict the number of invitations, so that all iLe gue.sis may be lairly 
accommodated. The invitations should, however, be ?lighily id excess 
of the number counted on, as it is rare indeed that ever>' one ncc pte. 
One-third more than the room will hold may general iy be funked with 
safety. It is desirable to secure an attendance of an e<4iial iiunil)er of 
dancers of both sexes ; but experience shows that to do this it is neces- 
sary to invite more gentlemen than ladies. 

It is the lady of the house who ijives a ball. The invitations should 
be in her name, and the re;»lieH addre's.sed to her. 

The invitations .»ihouId he sent out three weeks before the time ; but 
a fortnight i.s .sufficient: a le.ss time is not de rigueur. 

Printed forrn« of invitation may be obtained at every staiionf»ry, but . 
It is better that they should be written. In that ca«e. u>^* sina!! nott 
paper, white, and of the very best quality : let the envelopes bo alflk 
thick and good. 

This form of invitation may be used 

** MoyDAT. Jan. 1st. 

" Mrs. rffjuests the pleasure* of Mr. 'a comi»any at an Eve- 
ning Party, on Monday^ Jan. 21st. 

" An answer will oblige, 

*' Dancing." 

To this an answer should be returned within a day or two, and ft maj" 
assume this form : 

Wednbrdat, Jan. 8d. 

Mr. has much plea^'ure in accepting Mrs. 's poUte invitatioB 

for Monday evenirig, the 2l8t inst.** 

Short or verbal invitations should never be given, even Rmonij rela- 
tions and intiioate fnend- : it is discourteous, as implyin/^ that they are 
•f no importance, and i* exces.sively vulgar. 

It may be mentionefl here that married ladies are usually a tt**nded by 
Aeir husband8; but the rule is not necessarily observed. Urdiarried 
kultes should be accompanied by their mothers, or may be under tba 
care of a chaperon, a married sister, or an elderly lady friend. 

As tm tke ball-room : When there is a choice of rooms, one wb?cb is 



AMLRANGEMMNT8 FOR A BALL. 5 

li^^t, lofty, and well TentiUted, ehonld be selected, if its size and pro» 
portions adapt it for daDcing purposes. A square room is better than 
cme whicti is long and narrow; but a medium between these extremea 
ia best ; above aU, a baU-room should be well Ughted, and have a gay 
or exhilarating aspect, the paper on the wall, etc., be light, the window- 
curtains of a like description, and flowers and shrubs may often be 
introduced with advantage. 

A good floor is essential to the enjoyment of dancing ; when the car- 
pet is taken up, care should be used that no roughness of surface is pre- 
sented. In the houses of the aristocracy, hours are often spent in pol^ 
isbing a floor with beeswax and a brush ^hen a ball is to be given. A 
crnmb cloth, or linen diaper, thoroughly well stretched over a carpet, 
is the next best thing to a polished floor. 

The question of music is important. If it is a large ball, four musi- 
cians may be engaged — piano, comet, violin, and violoncello. The cor- 
net is often dispensed with in small assemblies, the violin and piano 
being sufficient. When the piano alone is used, however limited tke 
number of guests, the hostess should secure the attendance of a profes- 
sional pianist, because the guests ought not to be left to the mercy of 
those who happen to be present and can be prevailed on to play, while 
it often happens that those who obhge out of courtesy would prefer tak- 
ing part in the dance. 

The place occupied by the orchestra is understood to be the top sf 
the room, but it is not always convenient to adhere strictly to this rule 
in a private room, but it is generally the end farthest from the door. 
The point should be ascertained by the dancers, as in quadrilles, the 
lop couples lead ofi*, and uncertainty leads to confusion. 

Refreshments must of course be provided for the guests during the . 
evening ; and, as nothing should be handed round in the ball-toom, a 
refreshment-room is absolutely necessary. 

The refreshment-room should, if possible, be on the same floor as the 
ball-room, because it is not only inconvenient, but dangerous, for ladies 
lieated by the dance to encounter the draught of staircases, while it is 
BKMt destructive to their dresses. 

Provide in the refreshment-room lemonade, tea and coffee, ices, bis- 
cuits, wafers, cake, and cracker-bonbons. 

Supper should be laid in a separate room. What it should comprise, 
must depend entirely on the taste and resources of those who give the 
ball. To order it in from a good confectioner is the simplest plan, but 
is apt to prove somewhat expensive. If provided at home, let it be 
d^ine on a liberal, but not vidgarly profuse, scale. Substantial fars^ 
«och as fowls, bam, tongue, turkey, etc, are absolutely necessary. 
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J«BiM, Uane-maoge, trifle, tips j-cake, etc., nutj be addad at diaer»' 

liOD' 

Nothing upon the table sbonld require canring : the fowls, pbeaaantSy 
turkeys, and other birds should be cot np beforeliand, and held togeClief 
liy ribbons, which only require severing. 

Whatever can be iced should be served in that way. 

The sapper-room is opened abont midnight, and is not cloeed till t2w 
end of the ball. 

A cloak-room for the ladies most be provided, and one or two maldff 
to receive shawls or cloaks, which they will place so that they may be 
•easy of access, and to render any assistance in the way of arranging 
hair or dress, repairing a torn dress, or any office of that kind. In this 
room there should be several looking-glasses, with a supply of hair pina, 
needles and thread, pins, and similar trifles. 

A hat-room for gentlemen must not be forgotten ; and it Is best to 
provide tickets, numbered in duplicate, both for articlee belonging to 
ladies and genUemen left in charge of the attendants. It is easy to 
have ready tickets numbered from one upwards, two of each number ; 
one of these is pinned on to the coat or cloak as it is handed iir, and tbo 
other given to the owner. By this means the property of each gnett ia 
Identified, and confusion at the time of departure is prevented. 

Ladies' Ball-room ToUeta. 

Fashion is so capricious and so imperative in the matter of dreaa, thai 
it is difficult to give advice or instruction of permanent value upon this 
subject. 

Still there are laws by which even Fashion is regulated and controlled. 
There are certain principles in dress approved by good taste and coid- 
niou sense, which cannot be outraged with impunity. 

A lady, when dressing for a ball, has first to consider the delicate 
que^ition of age; and next, that of her position, whether married or 
3ing1e. 

As everything about a ball-room should be light, gay, and the reverie 
of depressing, it is permitted to elderly ladies, who do not dance, ta 
assume a lighter and more effective style of dress than would be proper 
at the dinner-table, concert, or opera. Rich brocades, if not sombre ia 
hue, and a somewhat profuse display of good Jewelry, are permisiible. 

The toilet of the married and unmarried lady, however youthful th* 
former, should be distinctly marked. Silk dresses are, as a rule, ol>}eo- 
tioaable I6r those who dance ; but the married lady may appear In % 
mdri oC a light tint, or ffwea ia a white silk, if properly trimmad wMb 
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tulle and flowers. Flowers or small feathers for the head. Jewelry 
slioald be very sparingly displayed ; it is ont of place, and whateTer i| 
so ia in bad taste. 

Young onmarried ladies should wear dresses of light materials — ^th# 
li^iiter the better. Tarlatan, gauze, tulfe, areophane, net, the flne#. 
muslin, lace and all similar fabrics, are available ; such dresses should 
be worn over a silk slip. 

There is no restriction aa to colors, except that they should be choser 
-with reference to the wearer. Thus a blonde appears to moat advan- 
"tage in delicate hues, such as light blue an^ pink, mauve, white and sf 
iorth ; arsenic gre.Mi sliould be avoided as ii^urious to health. Thi^ 
brunette should, ou the contrary, select rich and brilUant colors. 

Flowers are ihe proper ornaments for the head and dress. Tb^ 
Trench select them with reference to the season ; but this is notinsist^/ 
. on in England, and summer flowers may be worn at Christmas. 

Jewelry should be very sparingly used ; a single bracelet is quif-^f 
aufficient for those who dance. 

Ladies in deep mournincr should not dance, even if they permit them* 
selves to attend a ball. Should they do so, black and scarlet or violet 
is the proper wear. Where the mourning is sufliciently slight for danc- 
ing to be seemly, white, with mauve, violet or black trinmiing, flocmces, 
■etc.. is proper. 

White gloves befit the ball-room : in mourning they may be sewn with 
black. They should be faultless as to fit, and never be removed from 
the hands in the ball-room. It is well for those who dance to be pro« 
▼ided with a second pair to replace the others when soiled, or in case 
they should split, or the buttons should come off— accidents smad in 
themselves, but sources of great discomfort. 

As in the promenade, so in the ball-room, boots have greatly super- 
seded the use of shoes ; these are of kid, satin, or silk, either white <a 
• matching the dress in color. 

All the accessories of the toilet -gloves, shoes, flowers, fans, and 
the s-TTtie du halj or, as it is commonly called, opera-cloak — should be 
fresh and new. Inattention in this matter spoilt the effect of the most 
Impressive toilet. 

GtoiUemen's Dress. 

The attire in which alone a gentleman can present himself in a ball' 
room is so rigorously defined, and admits of so little variety, that it caa 
he described in a few words. 

Ho most wear a black dress-coat, black iroosers, and a black waist* 
cost ; a white necktie, white kid gloves, and patent toather booU, 
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Thin is imperative. The ball-sait should be of the yerj best cloU^ 
new and glossy, and of the latest style as to cat. The waistcoat may b» 
low, so as to disclose an ample shirt-front, fine and delicately plaited; 
it is better not embroidered, but small gold 8tad<< may be used with 
effect. White waistcoats have not " come in,'' as they were expected 
to do. The necktie should be of a washing texture, not siilc, and not 
set off with embroidery. Gloves white : not straw color or lavender. 

Exce.ss of jewelry is to be avoided : simple studs, gold sd^ioire 
sleeve-links, may be used, and a watchchain, massive, and with the UKuai 
charms and ap{)endage8. 

Perfumes should be avoided as effeminate ; if used at all, for the 
handkerchief, they should be of the best and most delicate character, 
or they may give offence, an persons often entertain strong aversions t» 
particular scents, as patchouli, eau-de- cologne, etc. 

Etiquette of tlie Ball*Boom. 

At balls of a public character the " party,** of whatever nambe» .i 
may connist, enters the room unobtrusively, the gentlemen conducting 
the ladies to convenient seats. 

Id a private ball, the lady of the house will linger near the door \r^ 
which her guests enter (at least until supper time, or till all have ai 
rived), in order to receive them with a smile, an inclination of the body, 
a passing remark, or a grasp of the hand, according to degrees of 
intimacy 

The master of the house and the sons should not be far distant, so as 
to be able to introduce to the lady any of his or their friends on their 
an'ival. It is not necessary that the daughters should assbt in tu' 
ceremoiiv of reception. 

Gueitts are announced by name at a private ball As they reach the 

door, tl!*> .»'^rvant calls out ** Mr. and Mrs. ;*' " Mr. Adolphns ;'* 

" the Misses ." 

On ei.toring the ball-room they at once proceed to pay their reapecta 
to the lady of the house, and may then acknowledge the presence of 
such friends as they find around them 

At public balls a programme* of dancing is given to the guests od 
their arrival ; ^nd this example should be followed in anything more 
than a mere " carpet-dance." 

The dances hhonld, in any case, be arranged beforehand, and it i» 
convenient and inexpensive to have them printed on a card like one of 
these pages, with dances on one side, and spaces for engagements on ' 
the opposite one. These shut together, and prevent pencil marks be- 
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^g rubbed off A pencil shouitl be attacheil by a ribbon ; but the 
Kentlemeo shoold make a mem. always to provide ihem.Nel?es witb a. 
mail gold or silver pencil-case when going to a ball, s'^ that tbey may 
be prepared to write down engagements. A pretty idea na5 been 80iae-> 
times carried out at balls — ^Lt is that of having the ordjr of d^n^pg 
printed on small white paper fans — large enough for practical use— one 
being given to every lady on her arrival. The nouon is charmicg, and 
tbe expense not great. 

From eighteen to tweuty-one dances is a couverient number to ar> 
lange for; supper causes a convenient break alter, say, the twelfth 
dance, and if, at the end of the ball-hnt, there is still a desire to prolon^^ 
She ban, one or two extra dances are e.isily improvised. 

A ball should commence with a quadrille, followed by a waltz. 
Quadrilles and waltzes, including galops, indeed form the chief featurea 
of the modem ball. A polka, a schottische, a polka mazourka, or even 
A Taraoviana. may be thrown in as an occasional relief, jubt as a coun* 
try-dance is often thrown in as a finale; but these dances are only 
tolerated. 

As a guide, we append a copy of a programme du bal as used at Queen 
Tictoria*s balls, given at Buckingham Palace : 

PrograTmne. Engageznents. 

I aiTADBIIXE 1 

S WALTZ i ... 

> axjAD.*trrj.R s 

4 WALTZ 4 

i IAKCJLBB8 6 

• QALOP 6 

1 aUADBILLB 7 

t WALTZ 8 

f QU^VDHELLE 9 

10 WALTZ 10 

U QUADBLLLE 11 

U WALTZ 12 

U LANCIEB8 13 

14 GALOP 14 

U QUAOBILLE U 

IC WALTZ 16 

17 QUABiilLLE 17 

It WALTZ 18 

19 LANCiEBS H 

JOOALOP 20 



Formerly .'•t public balls a Master of Cer?mon!«s vas considere*! in- 
dispensable ; but this cu>toin is going out, and his duties arr» perftin.ied 
by the Ktewaids, who are often distinguished by a tiny roaette, or ar- 
rangement of a single flower and a ribbon in the button-hole. These 
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.«f!periuU*nd the ciancen, aud geDtleuieii deriiriiig to danet wttk Jafym 
;«I!j>ly to them for introdoctions. 

ill |irivuie balls iutrodactions are effected through the lady of tha 
hou:(e. or other members of the family. Where there are dangfatflti^ 
tliey Utly exert themselres iii arranging sets, giTing introdoctions, udao 
ibrth — never danciug themaelves until all the other ladies preaent hatv 
partners. 

No gentleman should ask a lady to dance with him ontil be has ra- 
ceived an introduction to her. This may be given through members of 
the family giving the ball, or the lady^s chaperon, or one intimata firieod 
may ask permission to introduce another. 

The usual form of asking a lady to dance is, " May I have the pleik 
snre of dancing this quadrille with youT* Wliere there is ^leai 
jntiniacy, " Will you dance ?" may suffice. To accept is easy enough — 
"Thaiik you/' is sufficient; to decline with delicacy, and without giv- 
ing offence, is more difficult — "Thank you, I am engaged,*' 
when that expresses the fact — when it does not, and a lady would 
not dance with the gentleman a;>p1yins to her, she must beg to be 
cuseil, as politely as possible,, and it is in better taste for her not ta 
dance at all in that set. 

The sii^hiot excuf<e should suffice, as it is nngentlemanly to force or 
press a lady io dance. 

L:ili«>s tfhould take special care not to accept two partners for the 
sam*"? tlanoe ; nor should a gentleman ask a lady to dance with him 
more liian twice during the same evening; if he is inUmate with a Kdy, 
he may dance with her three, or even four, times. Do not forgist to adt 
the daughters of the house. 

When a lady lias accepted, the gentleman offers her bis right fim, 
and, if it bo for quadrilles, proceeds as directed under the heed "Quad- 
riUeir— First Set.'' 

A slight knowledge of the flffUTe is sufficient to enable a geptleniMi to 
move through a q^^rille, if he is easy and unembarrassed, and hia 
manners ar<> courteous ; but to ask a lady to Join yon in a waMR, or 
other round dance, in which you are not thoroughly proftdent, Is av 
unpardonable offence. It is not in good taste for genUemen who do not 
dance tn accept invitations to balls; but it is only the Tulgpur^erraMi 
who, with a knowledge of dancing, hangs about the doors aod doGbii 
to join in the amusement. 

It is not necessary to bow to the lady at the eod of a quadriHt 
fact, anything like formality is now discoimtenanced ; it is enovgfr ^ht^ 

Ci again offer her your right arm, and walk half roimd the room ^ith 
. Tou should inquire if the will take refrashiMoti^ and if di^» v^ 
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pliep in the affinnatiTe, yoa will conduct her to the room derotad to that 
porpiiae — where it is good taste on the part of the lady not to detaiu uer 
cavalier Uh) long, as he will be anxious to attend to bis next enga^fe- 
kieut. and cannot return to the ball-room until she Is pleased to be 
e3Cii u*d thither, that he may resign her to her chaperon or friends, or 
io the fiartner who claims her promise for the next dance. 

A lady hiiuuld not accept refreshments from a stranger who d&nccs 
with her at a public ball. 

The gentleman who dances with a lady in the last dance before 
^Kopper, conducts that lady io the sapper-room, attends on her while 
there, and eitcorts her back. 

At a priTaie balL the lady of the house may ask a gentleman, who is 
not dancing, to take a lady down to supper, and he is bound to comply, 
mod to treat her with the utmost deUcacy and attention. 

In either case a gentleman will not sup with the ladios, but stand by 
juid attend to them, permitting hiim>elf a glass of wine with them ; but 
Caking a subsequent opportunity to secure his own refreshment. 

It ia Tulgar either to eat or drink to excess at a ball-&upper. 

Ooe or two hints on Conduct may be here grouped together. It is 
not well to daiKW erery dance, as the exercise is unpleasantly heatics 
and fatigoing. Iferer forget an engagement — it is an offence that does 
not admit of excuse, except when a Uidy commits it ; and then a gen> 
tleman ia bound to take her word without a mmmur. It is not the 
li rfg for married persons to dance together. Engaged persons should 
aot dance together too often ; it is in bad taste. Gentlemen should 
«ndeaTor to entertain the ladies who dance with them with a hU)e con- 
fersation, or aoooething more norel than the weather and the bes^ o' 
41ie room ; and in round dances they should be particularly careful to 
^vard them from oollisionii, and to see that their dresses are not torn. . 

Aaserobliea of this kind should be left quietly. If the party is small, 
it is permissible to bow to the hostess ; but at a large ball this is not 
oeeeasary, onleae indeed you meet her on your way from the room. 
The znmi thing is to aroid making your departure f^t aa a auggestion 
ior breaking up the party ; as you hare no right to hint by your moTe- 
venU that you consider the entertainment has been kept up long 

«IKHlAh. 

Finally, let no gentleman presume on a ball-room introduction. It i» 
'giTen whli a Tiew to one dance only, and will certainly not warrant a 
CBDtleman in soing further than asking a lady to dance a second time. 
Out of the balWroom such an introduction has no force whateyer. If 
tboae who baye danced together meet next day in thn street, or th^ 
park, Iba gentlaiiMD m«at not Tentnre to bow, wnlefi the lady choc^^cb 
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to faror bim witb lome mirk of ber recogDition ; if be does, he imiiC 
not expect any acknowledfmeiit of bU salntatioo. 

Witb tbese iotrodnctorj instmcCione, we will now proceed to deicril'e 
the dances now in rogue, according to tbe best and most yaloable a • 
tborities. 

After a prirate ball it is etiquette to call at tbe bonse on the foHowii.; 
day, but it is sufficient to leare a card. 

Ball-room DanoM. 

The Qoadrille, thouzh generally considered tbe slowest of dances, is^ 
perhaps, about tbe pleasantest and most sociable erer contriTed ; and^ 
despite tbe contempt witb which many Tiolent adrocates of tbe deux- 
tempt and galop Are inclined to regard it, we still continue to look upon 
the old-fashioned " first 8et * as tbe great institution of the ball-room. 
It is pleasant in many ways, for it allows scope for thoso whose dancing 
capabilities are not of the highest, ainl affords a gratWnl rest for those- 
who have just heated themselves with the rapid whirl of a round dance. 
It has also tbe advantage of being suitalde f«»r even tbe oldest and tbe 
most demure visitor in the room, as well as the youngest and most live-, 
ly, and from the intervals occurring during the fijzure, opiK>rtnnity la- 
given for agreeable conversation with your partuer. 

Three sets of qnadnlies hold possession of the ball-roooL Tbese are 
known as the First Set, the Landers, and the Caledonians. Tliey vary 
considerably, but the term quadnUe is applicable to each. 

Before describing the figures of these dances, there are one or tw<^ 
rules which we should wish to mention — their observance teuditig great- 
ly toward the proper achievement of the quadrille. 

A general misunderstanding seems to exist as to the i>o8idon of the 
'*top/' or principal couple in the quadrille, to which we have already 
referred. The best rule to observe is this : Taking a room lens^lhwise 
the " top couple " should always have the fire-place on their right, aikd 
tbe top couple of tbe sides are those on the right of the top couple of 
tbe set If this simple rule be rigidly adhered to, much confusion may 
be avoided. 

The quadrilles of the present day are so simple, and liave really so 
little absolute dancing in them, that no gentleman should think of ask- 
ing a lady to dance them with him unless he is perfectly conversant 
with the figure, as if he is ignorant on this point he not only spoils tb»^ 
pleasure of his partner, but frequently that of his vis-a-vi. If be has 
any misgivings as to his proficiency, it would be better for him to tak^ 
a place at tbe sides, so as to have the advantage of seeing the figure 
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yeifui— d irai by tlM top and bottom couples. Aa tbe qnadriUe iimm 
^MkenSlj "walked " throogh in a manner almost yerging on listietaneny 
and any attempt at " doing yoor steps " rigidly tabcMed, it is of the nt- 
most imponance that a perfect knowledge of the figure should be ao- 
^oired, and this, with a correct ear for time and tune, vriU enable any- 
body to dance the quadrille with satisfaction. 

When the gentleman has engaged his partner, he should at once try 
to secure a viM-i-^is, This should be done promptly, as the *' sets ' are 
fineqoently so soon made up that he may find himself standing in an 
iacomplete set, and have the mortification of having to lead his partner 
back CO her seat again. A gentleman cannot be too carefui on this 
point, since baring once engaged a lady for a particular dance he is 
Doond in all honor and politeness to dance it with her. 

HaTing secured his ri»-a-vuj he should at once lead the lady to the 
post of honor — namely the top of the quadrille — placing her always on 
Us right hand. Should the lady hare her cloak, he should offer to 
assist her to remoTe it, and at once place it near at hand, in order that 
It may be recovered immediately at the conclusion of the dance. 

It would be well to remember that the music for the quadrille is di« 
▼ided into eight bars for each section of the figure — thus two steps 
should be taken to each bar, and every movement consists of eight or of 
four steps. 

With these few preliminary observations, we will commence our 
•description of the figures of the oldest and most frequently danced 
quadrilles. 

QaadriUea 

Fint Set. 

Jfirsf Hfmne — Z^ Famtahm. The top and bottom couples cross to each 
cither's places in eight steps (four bars), returning immediately to places, 
completing the movement of eight bars. This is called the Ckame jit^ 
§(mte {%. A, opposite couples right and left), and in performing it the 
gentleman should bear in mind always to keep to the right of the rt»-a- 
«ftt lady in crossing. 

Formal " setting " to partners is gone out; but you may turn your 
partners (second eight bars). Here follows " ladies chain " )eight bars - 
aore). Bach gentleman takes his partner by the hand and crosses to 
%pposite couple*s place (four bars) ; this is called in ball-room parlance 
'* half promenade." Couples then recross right and left to their placet 
witboiit giving hands (another four bars), which completes the fignra. 
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The latter eight ban of tius figure are frequently now danced witk 
folap step. 

The aide coaples repeat as aboTe. 

When there are more than two couples, either at the top or side, it is 
enstomary — observing onr rale with regard to "• top couple ** — to alter- 
nate the arruigement in order to give variety to the <binre. Thus the 
lady who b at the top of the quadrille in her own set finds her friM-e-ra 
in the adjoining set occupying that position. ^ 

Second Fig^e — LEU. — This fi^re i« {generally danced now in tii^ 
iUanner known as JJoubU lEU. Top and bottom coupler advance and 
retire (four bars), then changing places with Uieir rw-a-tns ^making 
eight bars) ; but omitting to cross over as in the thame Anglait. Asain 
advance and retire ;four bars), back to places, set to f^irtntrs, and lum 
partners. This completes tlie figure. 

The side conpletf repeat. 

There are some people who Ptill adliere to the oM way of dancing 
this figure, so to prevent any confuKion it would be well to have an on- 
der*Jlauding with your va-or^U on tbe subject before commencing. Ii 
is danced as follows : 

All the top ladies and their ri*-b r/'s gentlemen advance four steps and 
retire, then repeat Uie movement, making the first ei{zht barr-. Top la- 
dies au'l «:i*«-i-PM gentlemen change places: a/lvance four steps and re- 
tire: re-cross to partnen*, who set U> tliem as tLey advance. Turn 
partners. This completes the firnt j»art of the Jigure. v.ljich \h finislied 
by the second ladies aad toinrit a-vis genilemen going tii rough the same 
ev'.iutions. 

The si'ies repeat. 

Jliird Fi'aure — La Poule. — Top lady and vh a^rit gentleman change 
plaoeK ; return iiuraediately. givinc the left hand eight bai's and retain- 
ing the gra>p their own partners falling in on each side, and forming a 
line, ea<;h with their faces different ways. In this manner, all four ^- 
<F7icn qua'.re en liffu^ (set four in a line , half promeiuide with partner to 
oi»po-ite place; top lady and vis-a-vis gentleman advance, and retire 
four steps (second eight bars*. Both couples advance together and j. 
retire, then cross right and left to places third eight bars;. Second^ 
\aily and tis a-vis gentleman go through the figure. * 

Side couplet* repeat. 

Four'h Figure — L4 Pai^torale. — Top gentleman takes his partner by 

loft hand: they advance and retreat: advance a :ra;n, leaving: the lady 

' with ru^ii-vis zentleman, and retiring to his own places F7f-a-vi# gea- 

tleinan now advances four steps and retreats the same, holding each 

Udy by the left hand ; again advancing, he leaves tbe two ladies with 



the lop ffeDtl6BiiB, who onoe more adTuices. They- then all join hjudn 
te a circJe, go hmlf roond, half promenade to opposite places, returaaf 
Tight and left to their own. 

Second couples and sides repeat 

The abore is the fignre mostly in TOgne, but occanonally La Tmdft 
Is SQbstitnted, so we Tentnre to indicate the figure as follows : 

The top couple Join hands, adTanoe and retreat four steps. Thej 
again advance, and top lady is then left with 9i»-a-vi» gofitlemaa, her 
partner retiring to his own place (first eight bars). Both ladies cross te 
opposite sides : gentleman adTanoes to meet his partner, whilst the vh- 
^i$ lady returns to hers (second eight bars). Set to partners, and 
torn partners to places. 

Second couples and sides repeat. 

Fifth Figure — La Fmaie. — ^This figure is usually commenced with th* 
frond rond (great round/ — i. e., the whole quadrille — tops, bottoms, and 
aides — join hands, and advance and retreat four steps. • The old plan 
of the whole quadrille taking one turn round the figure in ffoiop steps is 
rather gone by, though even now it is occa:<ionallj so danrpd in rome 
circles.) Each gentleman then takes his lady as if for a f:»^lop; advance 
mnd retreat four steps, then cross to opposite places. A'lrance and re- 
treat as before, and return to own places : ladies chain, concluding with 
the grand rond. 

Side couples repeat. 

Occasionally LEte is introduced, the grtmd rond being introduced be- 
tween each division of the figure. We, however, give the above, aa 
being not only the most pApular, but by far the pret^est and meat 
spirited figure for La Finale. 

Double Quadrille. 

There is a variation of the First ^t. known as Coupon's Double Qnad- 
rilie, which is sometimes danced to secure an agreeable variety during 
a ball. It requires the ordinary quadrille music, but only half that 
usually played to each figure. 

1. Le FoMtalon. — The peculiarity is. that all the coupler, sides as well 
as lop an<l bott^»ra. start at once. Double ehaine Anclmc : .sides outside 
first and second couples. All couples bet and turn. Ladies' hands 
across, first ri^ht hand and then left, and back to places. Ha'f promen- 
ade. First and second couples, ehaine Anglcite : third and fourth, 
Wanda chains round them to places. 

2. X'£(^.— Common sin?le VEie, with this difference, that first ladf 
nd first tide lady commence at the same time to perform the figm 
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with their gentleman 9i9-a^vi». Lady of aeoond couple and aeoood aid» 
Te|>eat, with gentleman opposite. 

8. La Pow/f.— Similar arraDgement to that in laat flgnre; tba tm 
coupios settiug in cross lines. 

4, La FoMtoraU, — The top couple dance with the right aide coHpfe^ 
the bottom, with the lell. The sides repeat, with top and bcittoai eo*» 
pies in like manner. 

5. Finale. — Gblopade round, top and bottom conple coDtinoiDg it to 
centre of fi^re and back, then sides advance to centre and hack, 
and, as they retreat, top and bottom couples galopade into eaeir 
other's places. Side couples do the name. Then repeat fieure untfl 
all have regained their own places. Double chame de§ damst, and gal- 
lopade round. Figure repeated, sides commencing ; the galop ooncliid- 

^Dg. 

The Iianciera. 

Undoubtedly the most popular quadrille after the First Set la tbe 
Lanciers— indeed, we are almost inclined to fancy that it ib the r^otl 
popular of any quadrilles. 

The Landers are more intricate and complicated than the Ffs^ get, 
hence it behooves those who essay to perform them to be especuuly care- 
ful to be quite perfect in the figure — ^bearing in mind tliat a «>iiigie mia- 
take will frequently spoil tbe entire quadrille. But ohoe ^«afios thor- 
oughly mastered tlie fi:^re, the dancer will never forget it for we know 
of no tunes which so completely suggest tbe fisure as the Md-fashioned 
Ausic of the Landers, which we are glad to see keeps icu place in tbe 
xiall programme, despite several attempts to introduce a variety of 
^mestionable compositions uiider the guise of Sino Latteurt, 

Fir ft Figure. — Top lady and ria-a-vit gentleman advance and retire ; 
advance again ; join hands, ar><l turn and retire to own plaoea (first 
9ight b.irs). Toj) couple join bands, and cross to opposite aide, oppoaite 
couple crossing outside them. The same reversed and retire to plaoea 
/se-ond eight bars). All set to comers, each gentleman tonung hia 
y:e:^hbor's partner back to her place (third eight bars). 

Second couple repeat the alK)ve, followed by tbe sides. 

Second Figure.— Top gentleman takes bis partner by the left band; 
' advance and retire ; advance ugain, leaving her in the centre of tbo 
quadrille, and retire to hU place 'flrst eight bars). Chaste cnnes, and 
torn to places (second eight bars). Side couples join, top and ix>ttom 
coaples making a line of four on each side ; advance and rettre foor 
straa ; advance again, each gentleman turning partner to plaoo. 

Seoond conplea and aidea repeat. 

« 
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nitd ligwtt. — The f<mr Imdias adTance (o the eentro, wait for the 
Morie, and make a ilow, profoimd coaiteey to each other^ (first eight 
ten). Ladies all give Uieir right hand across to each other, go half ^ 
revrnd, then giring left hands, retam roand to places (second eigiit hars). ^ 
Ihuingthis, each gentleman follows his partner round the outside of the • 
cirole. This figure is repeated four times ; at the second and last times - 
the geoUemen all advance, how to one another, and then how to their 
partners, who immediately fall in and go through the erolution as de- 
•crihed ahore, which is known as the nMdmet (turnstile). 

The following is the old way of dancing the third figure, which is 
ooeaaioDally u^ eren now. Top lady advances four Bteps. meotine 
«w-0-#w gentleman. They stop for a har or two and make a profouna 
bow, as above (first eight bars). The four ladies then do the moulitut 
and back to places (second eight bars). Second couples and sides re- ' 
peat, tlie mcu mit being performed after each. 

Fmtrtk Fiyure. — Top gentleman leads his lady by the left hand to the 
«oople on their right, to whom they bow, crossing over immediately U> 
the left couple and do the same. At the same time, the secoud gentle- 
man takes hiii lady in a similar manner to the couple on his right, and 
crosses over to the opposite couple (first eight barsV All the coni>les 
tiien 9h4Ma croiaa right and left. Turn partners to places isecund eight 
bars). Top and bottom couples cross right and left, and hack lo places 
(third eight bars). This figure is repeated three times more, the st^rood, 
third, and fourth couples baring the pririlege of commencing it in their 
Ofder. 

Fifth Fifure. — ^This figure commences with the mumc, only one pre- 
paratory chord being sounded, so each gentleman should stand witli his 
ri^t hand in that of his partner ready to start. It begins witfi the 
§nmJ9 ekame — that is, each gentleman gives his right hand to his partner, 
preaenting Lis left to the next lady, and so on alternately right round 
till all have once more reached their places (sixteen bars). Top ctuiple 
form as if for a galop, taking one turn round, returning to their places 
with their backs to their vi»-tMnt. Third, fourth, and second couple fall 
JB behind them in the order indicated (third eight bars). All ^A^xms 
wwmt. Top lady leads off to the right and her partner to the left — 
aaeh respectively followed by all the couples - till they reach the bot- 
tom of the quadrille, where Uiey join hands and promenade back to 
tea. They tlien fall back into a line on each side, four gentlemen 
four ladies facing one another (fourth eight bars). Each line then 



*This eowtssf fraqoentty oteapiw a bar or two, and car* shoold ba taken to fol- 
Isw tte mmie psKlonud v^KtrnXtf ia Um^ oUmcwIm thm i4Mi cC this flffura m 



adraoces and ntntte at the laflM time. Torn partDera to plaeea (iftt 
*jglit ban), and floisli with the fnmd$ ekmms. Second coaple and ridf 
repeat. 

The OaladOBiaas. 

This quadrille, thovch formerly Terjr fiMhionable, has of late Mkm 
into Ji&faror, and U lelaom met with at prirate balls novr-a-dajs. Wiab- 
log. howeyer, to make our manual as oomprehenniTe as poeaible, we 
Teiiture u> append a sketch of the ligoreB. 

FirMt Fiffurs. — First ooaplee and their ew-o-i^&f hands across and baefc 
i^ain. Set to partners and torn partners. La«lies chain. Half prom- 
enade to opposite places, and half right and left back again. Kd* 
eonples repeat 

Se<»nd Fsgure. — First gentleman advances and retires twice. Set to 
comers aiid tam. Each ladj then passes to her oeigbbors plac^, the 
laily passiui; to the right and the gentlemen to the lefL All then prom- 
enade roaiid with freuh partners. The other gentlemen repeat as aboTe 
till e;ic!i lady is broaght back to her original partner, in her own place. 

Thiri Figmre. — First lady and op^K>«ite gentleman adrance and re- 
treat ; advuDce again and turn with tvith hands to plao«^. Top coaple 
lead between second couple, with liands joined and back a;;ain. allowing 
the «ecorjd couple to pa^s inside tliero. Set to coniers arjd turn. All 
join hail U. advance and retreat; turn partners to places. 

S*?'y/nd couples and sides repeat. 

Fourth Figure. — Fir.it lafly and pu-a-^it gentleman advance four step» 
and hUjp ; second and first lady do tlie same. Each gentleman tunm 
partner to place. All the ladies then move to the risht and the geotie- 
men to the left, to their neighbor's places— four st^s. Another four 
st^ps and they meet their original partners. Promenade and toni ta 
pla-^a. 

Sf^cond couples and sides repeat. 

Fifth Figure. — Top couple piomenade round. Four ladies advance ta 
centre, cf>urtesy, and retire. Gentlemen advance and retire Id a siaiilir 
manner. Set and turn partners. Grand chain half roun<i, promenade 
to places, and tarn partners. All eha$$es eroiaez and retire to places. *^ 
Second couple and sides repeat, and the whole is conchided with granl 
promenade. , 

The Frinoe ImperiaL 

This is a new form of quadrille, of Parisian origin. It is aliecied at 
dancmg academies ; but has failed to secure a place in the ball ioiibi 
The figures are complicated ; but not inelegpDt As the danoa it aa 
tarely given, it would be supcn^uons to describe C^euL 
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The Valae A Trois Temps. 

This is the ** old Tsbe/' as it is called, that which is alwafs implied 
wbeo *' the Tslse " is spoken of, and we place it first on oar Nst ; as, after 
b^ng thrust aside hj nofelUes, it is fast recoTerin^ lis place as first 
fiiTorite, and is already extensirely adopted in preference to its faster 
and more modem riral, the Dcmac Temps The Troit Temp9 is much more 
graceful, and requires more skillful danciiig. 

In this ndse the time is three-qnarter : in each har t]iere &re three 
steps to three heats of the tiine. The ^^tleman lakes his partner ix>and 
the waist in the same manner as for the polka and all other round 
dances. 

(Fi:st heat.) Pass your left foot backwards in the diroction of the 
left. (Second heat.) Pass yoar «i;»::t foot iMSt your lt»ft in ibe i>^tue 
direction, care beiiu taken to kee*^ the rijiht foot iu Lhe rear of Lho left 
(third beat'j, and then briii^ ttie fefi ui» beliind the riahi c»)fni>letinti oxb 
ba:i. t First beat.) Pass ri ^ht foot furwa^d^ towanls the ri^ht. ( >ci;ond 
be3t.) Pass left foot forward still towards the ri-ht ( thud t>ent). and 
briuH r:gin foot up to right, tumlnj; at Uie same time on both f'—t and 
compl-^tin:? the turn two bars Alnays c«>nrlu«le with the riei): foot in 
front, iu order to be rea<ly to comuieno»3 wii^i the left. The abcro de- 
soriptl »n is intended for the «7entiemen, aji they inva'iabl' '•ooimence on 
the left foot: for a lady, if '*ri:rlK'* is Pub^titut«i for * iefu" iu the 
foregoing: it will be found to be oiually ap,>jiv:aMe. The usual pro-iras- 
sion of all raises is from t!ie i>t*ritleinan's left to rii^hf ; but a yo^rl .lan- 
cer ^thould be able to ▼al'Je equally well iu the rerorse direciioii, a> it 
•ffbnls nn a^oeable change for bis pa.^t.ier, aud give** a pleasing rarieiy 
to the daoce. 

Valse a Deux Temps. 

Tills valw has certainly hHd itj? ]K)sition as the autocrat of the ball- 
room for many years past, pjid there art* ii?w Tslseri more graceful tlian 
this when it is reaty well danc"*l. Unf •'•tunatply. there an» few ria.iCPS 
which hare araonijst the.r pWlGiM admirers such a v!i«r asserabinj:" «»f 
bad dancers as the Valne a Dtiix Tt.npf. \i» mpid te -^ in ;dc»v« i;!'= ^ 
to rush into it without harir.'jj snffioieiiilv masterrMl its mv»terie* : r 4 
we hare often seen rash youths dra£f^'!i:i their partners round in a w I 
scramble, with a total disrejjar*! cf time and step. Probably t!)i«i c:*- 
cmmstance has contributed not a little to tb.e decrease in popnlAr'ty of 
tiiis once all-powerful dance It must be bonie in min<i that in this 
Tai«e there are but two steps in i4ie bar of three notes. 

(Fir.st beat.) SUde in the direction of the left with the left foot 



(MiKsmid M4 tMr4 beato.) C7«a«M!s to the left with the ri||ift foot^ itB>^ ' | 
fiimritHiHnfc >»^t tf> turn — fibbt dab. (Pinit beat.) Pass right foot te 
the rear whilfit turtiiriK half round. (Second and third beats.) Past 
left foot belilnd the ri^ht foot, chanes forwards, completiug the torn — ' 
maoMD SAH. 

The Kreat pritirlple to iie obKenred in all raises is to dance thera 
mnoothl^r niul eYnnly with the sHding step, ffluiode. All Jumping or hop- 
^tttf Nhould 1)eatoncodiNcard<3d aH emiuently ungraceful. We hoar of a 
tiew falMe wliich, It Ih Huid, will shortly be the rage but as yet it has 
nmroely obtuiiit^d HuUlcient Ktanding for us to do more tliau cursorily 
flotl(<e It. Thn time In Komewhat slower than the common valse The fol- 
1f>wiitjy[ In the Ntep : Vare the loft foot down, making two glifsadm with 
till* ri||ht» riUMT UAH. Ucpeut tho above, falling on the right foot, aJid 
Itmktiiu two 0iim{Hif9 with the left — second bar. 

The Vaxsoviana. 

ThU ttnnot^ U seldom dniicod now, tliough it formerly had a sort of 
^pheiu«»rAl pofMilurit y. Wo alwayvM couMidered it a^ rather a boisterons 
Murt of porfornmmt«, tutd moro (.uitabie for the casmo than the private 
tmll room. The following, however, will convey a distinct idea of the 

i\r»t /*»tr/ • Pa»« the left fo(^t towanls the left, followed by the right - 
ftmi in the rear, twii*e ^lirsi bi»» ). U?»jK»at (second l»ar). During the 
illli) exeeute one |H^lk«-xMep vthinl bar) autl bring your right foot to the 
(^Mtt. nnd wail one Imr \ fourth KnrV Begin as above with right foot^ 
^mi»<v|Uently it^tej^iuji the ordor of feet llirousrhont the step. 

CCk\yA»V f\\t\\ »4^vMumeuv'^ with left fiHH one JH>lka-^*ep to the left, Uunk- 
ll^iK |virthev rt(^l bnrV lli^ht fvxn to tlie fK>nt and v^it a bar (second 
Ivfcr V |S^-Vi^ -*U*p. ritfhl ftvt lowarxis the richi. and lurx. partner (third - 
Kfcr X Uert f\H\| u» fhniu \vait one bar .fv^urih bar-. 

tik*^ r«r( — Three )H^lka-s^ie}>e« cooimeuciiuc wiih left fbu? lowaidi . 
Ihe lefl v^^*^^ lvnr«\ K'^h; fKH>5 to t!te tKnu and wait one bau ffomt 
lisi^vV K.'^^MNMv he^^tiam^ n:;h riv;hi fiHX ei^M bars — making, mal^ ^ 
a^\l^e« ^^MNW ti^lv" whHrh the wtt$<o for thi« dai»^^ k» alvajs dirnied. - 

TbB Folkm. 

TW l\»ll* ^a* it*! s» day. Tie arij^ocnoy hare <|e:«e jsceidid ft; 
H i^iL i^iM) IvvV^^kI ^ Qi.\<e hjL^r>.v;;k Vc: ;^>cl-i Cbol b« givie« 
^IVisM^ ^^1^^^^ atK e«w>r^. 
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^rtfctiiod ; but no one should attempt it without pferioiis instrnctioB^ 
ma ererything depends on Uie grace with which it is ezecated. 

Those who hare ieamed the dance will pardon onr pointing ont Cfo^ 
or two Toigarisms which it is easy to fall into. A hopping or Jnmping^ 
mofement is singularly angracefal — so is the habit many have of Idl- 
ing out their heels to the endangerment of the shins of other danoem 
The feet should scarcely be lifted from the ground — the dancers sliding 
nUherthan bopping— and the steps should be taken in the smallest 
compass, and in the yery neatest manner. Again, the elbows should 
not be stuck out, nor the hands extended at arms' length, or plaoad 
upon the hip. 

After going through sereral mutations the polka hat come to be 
danft^ with a circular movement only — ^in that respect resembling tW 
vmlse. This is the manner of it, supposing a gentleman to be Hbm^ 
dancer: — 

Ton will clasp your partner lightly round the waist with your right 
hand, and take her right hand in you left, holding it down by your sSa, 
without sUfOiess or restraint. The lady places her left hand on yovr 
shoulder, so that you may partially support her. 

Remember that the polka is danced in three-fourth time, and that 
there are four beats to each bar. Three steps are performed on the firat 
three b«Us ; the fourth is a rest. 

Obserring this, proceed thus : — Firat beat : Advance your left foot, at 
the same time rising on the toe of the right with a springing motion. 
Stoamd b$ai : Bring right foot forward, so that the inner hollow of it 
toaches the heel of left foot, and, as it touches, raise left foot, liwd 
h§ai : Slide left foot forward and balance the body oo it, while the right 
foot is slijfhtly raised, with the knee bent, ready to start with the right 
foot after next beat. Fourth beat : Rest on left foot. 

With the next bar, start off with the right foot, and repeat the step, 
then with the left, alternating the feet at each bar. Bear in mind all 
^■he while that you are to revolve in a circle, and to accomplish this it is. 
ueoeasary to half-turn in each bar, so that two bars, one commencing 
with the right foot and one with the left, will carry you round. 

The lady reverses the order of the feet. 

Relief from the fatigue of perpetual spinning round must be sought, 
not in promenading or executing the steps in straight lines — theee 
methods are exploded, and the correct thing is to reverse the direction 
in which you have been revolving. Thus, if you start fVom right ta 
left, in the usual manner, change the step and revolve from left to right. 
TUs is difScult, but may be achieved with practice. 
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The Sohottiflcha 
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This is, if possible, danced less tlum the Polka in the upper divle^ 
and, like the Polka, it has Ions been shorn of its most <£«nicieriati« 
featured. It aseJ to be the mode to take four steps to the left and back 
a^diii. iu a Ktniii;bt line, the consequence being that diflbreiit cooples 
canie into Tioleiit collision : this is now exploded. 80 is the bopplDg 
movement of which the hecund part of the step consisted, and which, if 
ba^ily executed, was so ungraceful. 

The SchotiiAche i* danced iu two-four time, the first and third beat ia 
each bar being ;f':iebtl7 ojarked. The slower the time is played, in mod- 
eration, llie m<(re pleasing the effect. 

the gentleman takes the lady's waist and hand, as in the Polka, and 
iarls off with the de»iun of moviiig in circles ; he slides forward the 
|fl foot, and as it sU)p», brings the right up to it smarliy ; slides the left 
i>rward again, and give^ a spring on it, while be raises the ri^rht foot, 
Ind points it ready U) stai t off with iliat, and repeat theite morementa 
They may be continued wiih'>ut ranaticn, the dancere r#»7olvin« aF in a 
raise, if it is agreeable to the lady ; but she may prefer that it should 
be c<>ntinned as formerly danc^l. Th«»n, when th*» first step had b^n 
performed eight times — that is, four starting with the left foot aiid four 
with the right, alternately — the second part of the fiorure conitneuces. 
This consists of four double hops Take two on the left foot, half turn- 
ing at the same time, then two on the right completing the romid. 
Ref>eat this; resume the first step for two bars ; and so on throughouL 
But the Vtlm a Deux Temp$ step is now generally subKtitnted for the 
ho{», and, indeed, when a Schottische is played, good dancers often naa 
that step throtighout. 

CeUaritiB or Kazourka Valae. 

This graceful dance is sometimes, though rarely, introduced as a fea- 
ture in the progrmmmt du bal: we therefore give a descripUon of the 
st*'f>. premising that it is not a dance to be learnt from a book, and thai 
^•A hit we here set down is only intended to refresh the memory of those 
w',^^^ lizve learnt it, but who, from its being so seldom danced, are likely 
to ftirget some one or more of the movements of which it is composed. 

T(ie t:me is that of the Valse it Trois Temps but the more slowly the 
datif.-e i.H played the more graceful Ik the result. 

The gentleman having half-encircled lady's waist with right haod» 
takes her right hand in his left, slides forward with left foot, and ho'.'t 
awice on it : then slides with right foot and hops twice on that. Rspr I 
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for sixtaflo bmn, letting the morement be circuljir, mi in the vftlae, 
mud. getting lialf roond daring the two hops on each foot, the four com- 
pletiug the circle. 

As tbmierly danced, there followed a inoTenieDt which mar be de- 
scribed as springing on each foot in saccessiou, striking the 'heeU to- 
l^etlier, slidins, and so on — hot this showy performance has i!one oat. 

At present, the dance conclades with a eobir m glmad$ stroo^y 
marked. 

The Galc^. 

In o.'^nclacling our notice of the round dances — ^not merely those 
which are fashionable, bat eren those that can by any possibility occar 
in an> moiem ball-r<»oni — we cannot do better than describe the Galop. 
This IB andv^ubtedly one of the fasteet of dances, and. from its life and 
■spirit— -a'lso I'^orn the drcumstance of its always beiug allied with the 
most daocs-cow^pf'iliDg music — it has always been, and, we rentore to 
:«ay, wi:l long cofttinue to be, a in^eat favorite. 

The tetnpc of tbv^ Galop is two-four, but the step resembles, as nearly 
-ms possible, tliat ot tb^ Valm a deux t-mpt. The great rapidity of thb 
fiance requires the iitt?)06t care to prerentr— as we remarked with regard 
to the deux tewpr^ts degenerating into a mere scramble. A good dan- 
cer should be able vo invroduce into the galop every variety of reverse 
movement. 

7h3 Spcmish Danoe. 

Tn spite of time and novelty, the Spanish dance has maintained its 
positioti as a favorite. It has outlived a score of younger rivals, includ- 
ina. we suppose we may say, the dashing Polka and the lively Schot- 
tiscb, and, though not much danced, it is still deemed re8i»eclable, 
though it should not be danced more than once during an evening. 

Valse music is adapted to this dance, though it should be played 
slower, and tliere are one or two tunes which have always been favor- 
ites as specially suited to it The Valse step is also used 

The couples are arranged in Ions parallel lices, as if they were 
standing up for a country dance. The lines may, if it is more conveni- 
ent, take a circular form. But there is a pecuHiirity of arrangement 
which must be attended to at I he outset. Tlie top s^rtleman Ftands on 
Hm ladies* side, and the top hidy on that of the gentiemeo, pnd if every 
iMuth lady and gentleman exchange places in like manner, the dance 
can commence simultaneously all down the line, instekd of aU *h9 cou- 
ples having to wait until the ii.^ couples Itave gone ihrougb ttieir pi^ 
Mribsd movements. 
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It eommeiieet in thii waj : the ilrtt genUflmao and Meona mdj of 
etch let of four balamcm or let U> eacb other in the Valse step and 
pSaces ; the fint ladj aud seeood gentleman do (he same and at the i 
time. 

Firat gentleman and his partner set and change places, second gentle 
vian and partner do the same. 

First gentleman and second lady set and change as before, first U/i^ 
:^ second gentleman ditto. 

Then first gentleman and second lady set to their respecttre partnera^ 
■m before, and change, each resoming their original position. 

All foar Join hands in the centre, adTanoe, retire, and change plaoet 
«s before— -laxlies passing to the left. This is doue as in the precedlnf 
figure, four times. 

Next, each gentleman takes his partner, and the two cooplea 
roond each o^r two or three times, ending bj the second lady 
gentleman taking their places at the top of the line, while the top oouplft 
go tbrongh the same figures with the third lady and gentlesian, wiA 
the fourth, and so proceed to the end of the line, where they remaiii: 
and if the dance conaiHts of from sixteen to twenty couples, they wfll 
not be sorry for the rcHt there accorded them. 

The couples should be told off in fours — say four, eight, sixteao^ 
twenty, and so on ; and there should be no odd couples — e, ^., six, te% 
ibmrteen, will not do— only caosing confusion. 

La Tempete. 

This may be described as the norelty and rage of a past season. 
Imported from Paris, it took the town for awhile, and having a good 
deal of life and dash about it, the figure survives as a pleasing novelty 
in country houses, and similar retreats where people indulge in dancing 
for its o>vn sake. La Tempete ia amusing and very lively, but requiraa 
to be well done to produce a pleasing effect. 

When this is to be danced, four getitlemen select partners, as for a 
set of quadrilles. A second, third, and fourth party of ei^ht may alto 
be made up ; the only limit being the size, aud particularly the length, 
of the room. 

Take places as for a set of quadrilles, without sides — that is to say, 
the two couples stand side by side, and fpce the two op*msite couples. 
Close to the set thus ran:;ed at the top of t'>'> rrxim, conif*R the second 
•et, then the third, and so on, in lines, so that t:iou;7ij the dance extend 
dowi^ the entire room, it is only two couples in breadth, and the dancen 
%i «««h s»< hav« their backs to those dancing in that n^xt i^ 
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Tlie daooe is in two parts. 

1. The coDple joiu bands, and advaoce and retire twice, using the 
^■adrille step. Top coaples (in each set) cross, still witli joined hands^ 
taking the places of bottom couples, who cross at the same time, but 
aeparating, pass outside the oUiers to the top, when they join haiul^ 
return to their places, and back again ; while the top couple;}, havinc 
separated, cross ontside the second couples, then join hand:$ agsun. and 
aH return to places. Next lady and gentleman in middle of each line 
giTe bands to their wit-a-^u, and the;»d four do half-round to lefi, ditto* 
rif^t to places ; at the same time, the outside lady and geuilemao iiii 
•ach line gives baud to the lady or gentleman opposite, and then half- 
left, and iMck to places, forming two small circles, one on either bide the- 
central circles of four. Next, all three circles bauds across and roand, 
change bands, round again, and back to places. 

2. Lines advance, retreat, and again advance. Top couples pass 
through the line formed by their rtt-o-irw, the bottom couple, and so gei 
into the next line, when they repeat the movements of the first part witb 
fresh etf-o-Wt, their former ones having meanwhile taken their plaoea 
and tamed round, waiting till they are faced, and can rei>eat ibe figoie 
also. This will occur at the second movement, for which those at bolli 
ends of the figure have to wait. This goes on until all the top conplee 
have passed to the bottom of the figure, while, of course, tho^ic orit^io- 
ally at that end have reached the top. The process is then reversed ; 
all turn and go through the movements till all are 'home* again, in 
tbeir original positions. 

There are variations of this dance, but they are complicated, and sel-^ 
dam attempted out of a dancing a<»demy ; indeed, the dance itself ii 
ciuefly confined to establishments of that class. Music quick, in two- 
four time, steps as in quadrilles. 

Sir Roger de Cavearley, 

It is customary to conclude the evening with some simple, jovial, 
qiirit-stirring dance, in which all, young and old, slim and obese, may 
take a part. Any amtre dmue (country dance) answers this purpose; 
bnt the prime favorite is Sir Ro^er de Coverley, which has held its own 
in spite of the lapsn of time and the mutations of fashion, since the he'. 
ginning of the last century, at the very least. 

The whole company range themselves in two Hues down the room, 
Indies on the left, gentlemen on the right; partners facing each other. 
Ihiring the first four bars the lines advance and retreat: during the 
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next four, partners cross to opposite plaoes : adranoe and retire as W 
io ■". and re-cross to places. 

1 !ieii the lady at the (op of her line, and the gentleman at the bottov 
•.< (•.<, advance to each other half-way, coartesy and bow, and hack to 
(;t M. H. This example is followed by the gentleman at the top and Um 
A.i:itly at the bottom, who do precisely the same. Next, top lady and 
it)o:(^irQ gentleman advance again, clasp right hands, swing quickly 
r<»*iii<l, aiid return to places. The geotlcmaii at top and lady at bot- 
totii T/ilow this example also, acting in exactly the name manner. 

Wiion properly danced, this next takes place: The lady at top ad- 
vaij('f;.i olid i(\\QH her right hand to her own partner, who is siauding 
opposite, then, immediately quitting him, passes behind the two gentle- 
m**.u -.vho/)tand next him, and through into the space b<*tween the lines, 
where she moots her partner, who has meanwhile passed behind Uie two 
ladi'M who were standing next his partner. She gives her left hand to 
part'iftr on meeting him, and then passes behind the two ladies next 
lovvcAt ; he passing behind the two gentlemen next lowest. They meet 
a;;ai:i, with the right hand, and so it goes on all down the line, until, at 
ttie bottom of it, the lady gives her left hand to her partner, and U^ey 
proi.'.'^'ia'le back to their places at the top, 

A:j a ruie liowevor, this somewhat tiresome and not very exhilarating 
perr-;riiia!ice U omitted, and when it is the dance p.-oceeils, taking it up 
from \\i^ end of the preceding paragraph, in this way : The top coupla 
Adv;)-:.jp to each other and bow, then the lady turns sharply off to the 
riglr "ind tlie Gentleman to the left, and the rehi>ective lines follow them 
to il:f c:i<l u{ the room fmuch as in the 5th figure of the lanciersi. On 
Ti/d'c'.iMi, bottom of figure, top coufile join hands and raise their arms, 
fordting an arch, under which all the rest of the couples pass back to 
their owji ]>!ace8, except the top couple, who remain where they are at 
the boiiom. The second couple (now become the top couple) now re- 
l)eat tlie>e movements from the very begifniing — ^lady at t^p of her line 
and gfMitienian at bottom of his advance, and so dn, until the original 
top C'iUpIe have worked their way back to their places at the top of the 
li:.*e, when the dance is finished, or may be all done over again as often 
as is found agreeable. 

French Terms Used in Dancing. 

Instructions in dancing, always bewildering, are oftan rendered 
onnecessarily so to the uninitiated by the use of a number of technical 
terms in French. Some few of these it is necessary to nndentand tbs 
nieaning of, but the following will suffice for all practical parpoaet, aoA 



FRENCH TMMtMS USED IN DANCING. 9T 

wm all we hjiTe found it neoMMuy to use in the foregoing dlreetioM:— 

BaUateez. Set to partnera. 

^* aux eomg. Set to comers. 

" quairt en Upu. Set foar in a line (see La FmiU). 

Ch line jiiflaiae. Top and bottom coaplee right and left. 

CJuone Anglaiu dmMe. Double right and left. 

ChaiM AM§lmUe demi. Half right and left 

Ckatfie tUt dainet. Ladies' chain. 

** *' " doubU, All the ladies commence the chiun at the 
.same time. 

C/tmne {Im grande). All the couples e han e t qnite ronnd, giving right and 
left hands aliemately — be^nnning with the right, until all resume placei^ 
i^See last figure of Lander*). 

Chamet Moyo to. right and left, or left to right. 

Chtuem ereieoK, Lady and gentleman ehntttg in opposite directions. 

Cavalier eetd, Qentleman advanees alone. 

Demi-f^ro mmmde . All the couples half-promenade. 

Do9-i-^9 Back to back. 

GlUtmU A sliding step. 

Le gremd nmd. All join hands, and adrance and retire twice. 

Lf gremd imur is nmd. Jam hands and dance round figure. 

Lf gremd prm nm m de . All promenade round figure and back U> placea. 

Le moulmet. Hands across. Demi^meuiinet. Ladies advance to centre; 
^re right hands and retire. 

Trarfftes. Opposite persons diange places; retrmeneg^ they eroM 
back a^n. 

Face to face, or the epposite partner. 
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SINGING MADE EASY. 



THE SINGING VOICE. 

A FINE voice for singing is a natural gift, but the worst voio^ 
tnay be greatly improved and preserved by careful practice^ 
and attention to the directions oi' the best masters, given in tlie ^ 
following pages, which we have compiled for tlie use of those, 
who. altogether i,:piorant of music, sing entirely by car; for 
others who can play on an instrument, but sini^ only by car ; 
«tfiu ^r members of singinp^ claftses, who, although well prao* 
ticed in choral singing, liavc generally (>aid iiule or no atteiH 
tion to the cultivation of the voice. 

The chief difference between sinirinj:^ and sp'^kin'i: is. that 
in music the voice, or instrument played u[ion, coniinues to 
utter or dwell upon a certain n<;:e for a fixed time, and then 
passes on. or leaps at once to the next ncte m the mu^ic, tbe 
xiisiance between the notes being called an inUrval, ^s an in* 
terval of a second, or the dii>*^nce between two notes: i:n in- 
' crva! of a third, or the distance between a r.ote arj«i z third 
Wxe : and loai the noicswili harmonize mi'h oiher aco>T£tpaQ|r'> 
j^ sounds: while ia speakin^r, the voice t<rver ri-h* < a* one 
note, or forms a perfect monotone. Tbe fepfrahin:^ vo'ce caa 
oniy be comparatively monotonous. la t}*e wii;;pr:f voice 
there are seven disdnct no^.es. called A. B, C, D, /.. /' G. 
and by die lulians. Do^ Ri, Mi (proaourjcvsa J/ry I 'i. Koi^ 
Ztf, Si [prooooDced 6>>, the rep^ion of tbe firvi r»oie bdo|^ 
4t|ied ihe octave; or eigbtii noie. TIm; notes are lepcar*^ 
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liigher or lower in the same succession. The exactness c 
note, the time or length of that note, and the distance 
interval between any two notes, can be measured with 
ematicai precision. In s{>eaking, the voice is never j 
and the variations and transitions are so minute i4.ntl rapi 
it is impossible to reduce them to a musical scrJ.c. 

Ordinan' voices generaily have a com{^<is.s of abou 
notes. The mc^t extensive compass seldom exceec 
octavci?, or fifieen well-formed notes. Some singers 
boast of having a compass of two and a half, or evon th 
taves, but manv of the sounds do not deserve the na 
musical notes. A great com;vass is neither nece^.^ary r 
sirable. I^Iany singers have ru.iied their %oiccs by sti 
tliem to gain a great compass, i-.o that ilie voice, like a p 
india-rubber, has become s* retched and URc%en, r.nd h 
all certainty of intonation, or tl.': power of corr-jclly sin 
given note. The quality or liiO roles is of ur more ; 
tance ; and to in:j)F.)ve this, a:..* to ^--din cenainiy (A inioi 
and acquir2 e::pre=3ion, jlijuli be the chief ol/jcct of pr 

At puberty tiie male voice gt-ncTaliy Jails froiii five to 
notes. Sometimes liie voice is iiL-ar.y lost, <ir.'i is nor rec 
for many v/eeks. Frequentiy the voice is pecuiiariy 
and ver}* uncjr^iu, the per on often sinirin;^^ a iiij^ii nou 
he intended :o pi o- luce a low one. Sometimes the v 
not compleieiy rc-fc^imcd for a year. Some voices pre^ 
fine heconip ve'^v indifferent, and occasionaliv the vo 
sin^rin ; is tTiiin'iy lost. Ttie change sometimes takes p! 
a vcr\' jp.ort tim >, even in a single night 

Tbe sinprino' voice is said to be at its best at twent\* 
and ^o begin to decline soon after forty, when, the mo: 
stra'fkand try to reach the higher notes that are beginn 
feii^ you, the quicker you hasten the decay of your powers. 
v^^ces decay much sooner than others. Much depends 
# tieral health, and the amount of fatigue which the voi 



'^nUs Book It life iio ofher Boole/* 

THE EVERYDAY EDUCATOR . 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS 

Ijr frof • Soymo«r EatoR 

The best Help-Manual ever issued in this coontiTf and proiFV 
^ni^ to everyone that has it A Stepping Stone to Smecesa. 
ISach one of the sixty diiferent departments form a uniqua 
feature. Here are the titles of a few: 

Banking — Bookkeeping — Business Points for Young Busk 
aess Men — Character in Hands — Civil Service Examinations 
^<^onimerci«il ArithmetiG — Common Blunders Corrected—^ 
Compendium of Facts and Figures — Correct Thing in DreoR 
and Manners — Correspondence — Curiosities — Easy Lessons in 
Astronomy — Everyday Geography — Famous Autographs — ^ 
Famous Rulers — ^Figure Shorthand — Games, Puzzles, Conun-' 
drum ft. Kinks and Wrinkles — Good Openings in New Trades 
—Good Readings and Recitations — ^Handy Bible Notes-* 
Handy Helps for Bookkeepers — ^Handy Helps for Correspond- 
ing Clerks — Hints on Public Speaking — ^How to Apply for a 
Situation— How to Buy and Sell Stocks — ^How to Conduct a 
Home Reading Club — How to do business — ^How to Educate 
Yourself— How to Form a Stock Company — ^How to Get a 
Start — How to Get out a Patent— How to Mark the Price o< 
Goods — ^How to Read Character from Chins and Noses — ^How 
tc Write for vhe Press — How we are Governed — Interesting 
Geographical Comparisons — ^Law Lessons for the People^ 
Langriiages — Lessons in Electricity — ^Lessons in French Con- 
versation — ^Lesktons in German Conve^^sation — ^Lessons ia 
Spelling — Literature, Authors and Books — "Mayflower" Pa»« 
eenger List — ^Mechanic's Arithmetic — ^Mechanical Drawing-^ 

-^Opinions of Successful Men — Penmanship— Physical Culture 
^—Practical Lessons in Drawing — ^Proof Reading — ^ReporttB^ 

"^ -^Rules of Order for Business Meetings — Science Lessona— » 

Secret Cipher — Shorthand Multiplication — Shorts Cuts fa 

'Figures — Success on the Road — ^Telegraphy — ^These Bodies ot 

"""^Ours — ^United States History, Leading Facts. , 

No Book ever printed gives as much valuable information 

in so small a space as The Every-Day Eklucator. Don't faQ 

to get it if you want to be up-to^ate hi business or anythiitff 

else. 

THE EVKRY-DAY EDUCATOR contains 256 pages, IR 
bandsomely printed, and contains over one hundred illuaa 
trations. 

ttrfeeia Paper Covers, 35 Cents Postpaid. Booid ia Qotk* $1,003 

Address all Orders to 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1 •; t. Box 7<7 C. H. Sta. R Beae ttmU V«« ^«J^ 



HOW TO WRITE LOVE LETTERS 

^ This is a branch of corre'^rT.'l'"-* 

which fully demands a voSuni': i.'x,zii 
to provide for Ihe various pli^si-j in- 
cident to Love, Courtship and y.?t' 
riage. Few persons, hcwever, o.her- 
y/'ise fluent with the pan. are atla to 
express in words the proir.pti::sj of 
the first dawn ot love, and evci the 
ice o'lce broken, how to follow np a 
correspondence with the dearest one 
in the whole world and how to smootli 
the wav with those who need to be 
consulted in the matter. The nu- 
tr.erous letters and answers m this 
book go far (o overcome the difficnl'. 
ties and embarrassment inseparable 
from a successful courtship, aided in' 
many in«ances by the author's sea- 
sible comments on the specimen letters, and his valuable Unts 
under adverse contingencies. It also contains the Art of 
Secret Writing, the Language of Love portrayed, etc 

Book contains 116 pages, bound in illustrated paper coTerl 
prinied in colors, and will be sent anywhere, postpud, nposj 
leceipt of Price 3D cents. 




KELLAR'S WIZARDS' MANUAL 

A Compendium of the Secrets of 
ilhe Magician, and Ventriloquist Fwlly 
explained and illustrated. It tells 
bow to eat fire, bring a dead bird to 
life, put a ring through one's cheek; 
draw a card through the nose, turn 
water into wine, make a lady sleep, 
eat knives and forks, cook an omelet 
in a hat, do all kinds of card and coin 
tricks. It is a veritable educator for 
the amateur in legerdemain, contain- 
ing a wealih of wonderful feats that 
surprise and mystify. 

Book contains 64 pages, bound in illustrated cover and will 
be sent anywhere, postpaid, upon receipt of Price 30 ceota. 
V. S. BUUM4 aoceptet in patmgnt. 





OLDDR.BRQWN'$BOOKOFSEGBETS!f 

B; R. MOI>n«^, AdHm. tT SoMv'i Uninrul Anittinl 

•VER 4M CLOSELY PRINTED PAGES OF VALUABL" >'*TTQr 

5^ Contain! Kiire, Vilu.lile mirt 1/ ,-..1 •-.-'■ Mont?-- 

EbB MaklnB SbctbI.. Praclical RkIbc- -.■■.-.■ ■■o'.nul 
■Ml lu. etc., el^., Thr« Thomiin-1 \\\_^ ..:. '■iTTalrA 

^H Purrler'a RMlpw. Medical Kec-p.-i ior riin]lUul( 

MH Ph7ilclan(, Qemliii. Barbers ar.: reitonutfc 

B9 Re^pH for Qrncsn, Taba.cci>n1ili, rnnfeciltKun^ 

S| Baap Hakera, etc. RediKS fjr T.-.- -.-r,, CBp. 

PM riera. F^irrleni. Boot. 8boe and r.L.'.!j.r Uakci^ ■ 

«A Huneaa Kakera. Book Bli:;lu:9. lV:it>r3 asfl! 

A FlahermeD. Rnclpn ler Fsln:-r>. VsmlahsiK 

^ntira. BuDderi, StahMrC 
DecoralDra an'l Palntar^ 

ck LArera. Piastenn. "•-»- 

... _._. . far Wiochmakera. J«w«l» 

MK (MldUt, C«lorer. Qold &ii<I Sllvsnmltha, Dlsmand Cultera. BnuDtf- 
■!« etc CoDtalna reclvn (or II d1R«rcnl klnte of Csnmt. RMlp« fM 
tBB«Da«n, Ftnmtn. Ucchanlca, BolUr Hakera. Saw Ulllen, Flour Mlltani 
fstloo ManufaeturfTi, cic. Rcclpaa («- Blackimltha, Cntlara LockBBllh^ 
Saw bettera elc Reclpca for Ftaintxri. Tln-maa. Gh Flttera, IroD. Bm» 
and Bell Founder^ □■oaialtha. Enn-avera. Stencil Cutten. FbolocmikOT^ 
Dli Workera. ate. Contains ealcnlatlona tor Navlcaton. CmrractaM 
Brok«ri. Clerki. Firemen. Pkmclaiu and everbodj elie. CenUtH !>• 
Nn«l Tubtra. RMdv Rsckonen. QlanKtara, drcamfarancea, WaftM% 
lleanirea, Lumbei Meaaarcment Tkblf Tablea Ur llecto->ilca and M»clila» 
nia, Iteiu tor evcr)dar oae. <Hc 

Dnleaa ymi are one oDt of a tkoiuuid jon uLVtre lo )McoTDfl «*«lthKi 
The almighiT dollar la the n)l«r of men to a great oxttnt. ani! Jiow W 
■et and k»p 'the root of ^1 »^V la tlie one atndr and aim In llf« of O* 
««noralltT of mankind. There la no aecret road to *i-8llh: Ihpre «, p^- 
naps. ■omsihlnK In "lack," but Inck leeina to tall with thoac who vioM 
J IfMrre li. The great aecret. If It ta a aecret. la to (-Jt btvted Ticbt, trHB- 
il la nphlil oBlr part of the wry, the reat la Har 

' If fOD hBTs re.d over the above Itat of Reclpea. which w but i raMn- 
Ibftt » la a bts bar^Kln " you lra» a copr of Old Xf Brown-a ilook ot'* 
week man Toa mlehl olherwi.e make In »— f^.i^.-.t. ..r.C ever cent ot. 
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Kellar's Wizard^s Manual 



Secrets Oi 



Black Art, VentriloquiMmand 



Hypnotism Fully Explained and lUustraMed 

IN this advertisement >. ^ mention but a few of the 
many wonders that every person can perfonn after 
reading the Wizard's Manual. 



Every Secret is unfolded so clearly 



that even children can leam^ 



SECRETS REVEALED 



How to Hypnotize. 

Ventriloquism. 

How to kat Mre. 

How to Bring a Dead Bird to 

Life. 
How to Change Cards and 

Money. 
How to Change a Card ia a 

Box. 
The Card in the Egg. 
The Obedient Watch. 
The Multiplying Mirror. 
How to Make the Pass. 
How to M.ike a Piece of 

Monoy Si.nk Through a table. 
Hov/ to Cut a Man's Head Off. 
How to Mat Knives and Forks. 
Jiovv to Cook an Omelet in a 
1 Hat. 
How to Tear a Handkerchief 

in i'icccs and Make It Whole 

Ag;;:r.. 
The i'bantom at Command 



How to Put a Ring Thrmigli 

One's Cheek. 
How to Cut Your Arm Off 

Without Hurt or Danger. 
How to Draw a Card Throos^ 

Your Nose. 
How to Turn Water Into 

Wine. 
How to Break a Gentlcfluu's 

Watch. 
The Ma£^c Twelve. 
The Mystical Dial 
How to Make a Lady Fall 

Backwards. 
How to Make a Lady Sleep. 
How to Do All Kinds of Card 

Tricks. 
How to Do All the Latest 

Coin Tricks. 
How to Do Hundreds of 

Other Marvelous Feats of 

Legerdemain. 



This book contains 69 pages of tricks and is bound in 
cover and will be mailed anywhere upon receipt of 5Q 

Address all orders to 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

S7 ROSE STREST NEW YORK 




That ' That Kdly Wrote* 

WHAT THE BELL BOY SAWl 

WHAT THE BELL BOY RB««Dl 

READ 

THE CONFESSIONS; 
=0F A BELL BOY=t 



Chapters pDMH Picture* 




TMrenty r^wATtll Plenty 

iTbe Live-wire Boat tor Uv—mre PrytU) 

BUY ir NOW! 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A BELL BOYca»< 

laiiu 109 solid pages of reading matter, illustlaled^ 
Is Isoimd in heavy lithographed paper covers, kho 
win be sent by mail postpaid, to any address OS 
Receipt of price, 30 cents. Address orders bo 

X S. OCILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
^aoxiOT.ciLsrik r kose snuxi; nwYOi^' 



•TWO TTf T ly ■ ¥¥>.1pf> 

OLD-TIME SONC 

This TOlnioo con talna the teonto a.K(flUi«ia of ohOKidi 
oC the old tmd familiar bodrb we uaed to alng when i 
«oaiii7. Itha&been -fngedwithgreatoaieaad wel 
t'!sltatl07j In saying l .•> i ft ia the best book of tfae kin 



:„■;'. mufiio torm. 

WiUle, We Have Ulsaed 
■Wait tor the Wagon. 
Oh Dear I What Can thi 



Oh ^'hv 'i'l V.-J-; 7 laee 1 
Ot, Wo'ind i Wht" a Bii 
uh, Wuuld 1 \V«i« aBoj. 
Over the Gar'ien WaU. 
Pilgrim Fathers, Bia. 
PatMalloy, 
Pauper's Drive. The. 
Paddle You^OwcCaooe 
liobia Adair. 
Eobinson Craaoe. 
Boee of Allan dale. 
Star Sgangled Baaner, 1 




Balnt Patrick Was & ( 



&itle's Letter, 
ttle Annie Boone;, 
Ijarbnard Watch. 
Ufa on the Ocean Wave, A. 
Low Backed Car. The. 

gollle Put the Kettle On. 
eet Ue by Moonlight. 
Kanoy Lee. 

O, B^B Carry Mo long, 
Ohl Susasnah. 



Sing a Song ol ___, 

See, the Conquering 

Comes. 
Stop Dat Knock In*. 
Sally in Our Alley. 
Scota, What Ha'e Vfl' \1 

Bled. 
Sword of Bnnker win X 
Hpidei and the Fly, TEA 
Shells of Ocean. 
Steal Away, 
Take Back the Heart 
Three FishetB Went Sail 
, „jec:d in tLo Cradie of the Ten Little Niggers. 

Deep. 'Tis the Last Rose of Sn 

Bock Me to Sieep, Mother. Ta-Ka-Eii-Eoom-l>e-Ay. 
Bparkliog and Uripht. Thou Art Gone F.om Mj 

There was an Old Woman. There is a Green Hill far 
iris the Last Bcse of Summer. There was a Jolly Millei 
This book of 173 pages containing the above entire 
■ongs and many others, iDordg and mueic, will be sent b 
Doetpald u;K>n receipt of price. Paper CoT37i 35 oentc 
aims all orden to 
,&& OOILTn FOBUSEXBO CO, 67 Boh Streak Hn 
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The Confessions I 

OF AM 

Amateur Blonde! 

A SATIRE 

By NORA K. STRANGE 

nUutrated by MERLE JUHI^SON 

L 

/ This is a hilariously humorous diary of a sup- • 
posedly unsophisticated young person who is highly ' 
pleased because she has become the inspiration for , 
an amateur poet who is not lacking in sophistication. ' 
She makes no pretense at education and there is much 
humor in her innocent misunderstanding of words aad 
classical names, as there is also in her failure to g'rasp 
the meaning of remarks and advice from her girl 
friend, a mannequin in an exclusive establishment. 

She goes around being an "influence for good" to 
several gentlemen until she finally settles down as a 
"permanent influence for good" to an Archibald who 
has lots of money, 

WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 

"It is a jolly, spicy little hook in which the JUiutr^lionB are 
«i humorous as the ttxL"— The Boston Globe. 

"A sparkling satire." — Minneapolis Daily Star. 

"A book we all like to pick up, get a real laugh -mi pass ' 
9a."-'-The Char lo lie Observer. 

"This should have been called 'Gold Digging as She is Dnne 
in England.' " — Oakland Tribune. 

"You will l^ugh through this brief but spicy satire in which ' 
keen amusement is the main spring." — SpringAeld Union ' 

"Has a humorous kick in it that one will appreciate.'^ - 
B»ffalo Courier-Express. 

The Confessitms of an Amateur Blonde is sizi 
4J^ X 7j^ inches, contains 125 pages, printed on antique 
Woven book paper, is illustrated, and bound in paper 
cover. Price, postpaid 30 cents. 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLlSWn^CkCSi. 



lit&rzry Sensation of die Honr 

IS 

The Confessions of 
a Young Girl 

By VERA 

WOULD TOU care to see love revealed 
in a new and entertaining light, re- 
vealed by one whose very sou! is biim- 
ing with a divine and absorbing 




WOULD YOU care to have revealed to 
yOQ the pre-nuptial desires of a young 
and beautiful woman, madly longing 
for her lover's embrace ? 
WOULD YOU care to see passion revealed with a fire and 

intensity inconceivable to the average human ? 
WOULD YOU care to gaze into a heart throbbing deliriously 
v;lth the joy of a transcendent happiness, then sta(r:^"ering 
under the weight of a nameless horror? 
IVOCLD YOU cai'B to study the <|uivering soul of a woman 
and '.vatch her as the rebels in the joy of bliss realized, and 
lat<';r ^'aze upon her as she sinks into the agonizing: d<;ptha 
or uespair? 
WOrLD YOU IJIie to be lifted out c£ your dull, commonplace 
self ar.d thrilled with new thouRhts, new impi;!£e«, new 
blood red trr.otiors, by a gloriously beautiful wcmati v/ho 
opens the secret cHambers of her heart so that you may 
obse;Te at cloie range the volcano of love that consumes 

i^en seize this momentous opportunity and reap an experience' 

Vhich no other volume can afford, by reading 

THECON^SSHHiSOFAYOllNGGIRL , 

The book that has caused a HensatioQ in the old world ard i* 
now sweeping the ^yestem EcmiBphere Lkc a prairie fire. 

THE LITERARY SENSATION OF TWO CONTINENTS 
Printed from large type, and bound in paper cover with ilKiS- 
tration in colors. Sent to any address by mail postpaid on 
Ttcidpt of Price, 30 cmts. 

J. S. OGU-VIE PUBLISHING CO. 

K7 BOSK ^nVEEt. "KCNI XOUK 




DOOR of tiie FUTURE 

Telling Fortunes by Cards 

By MARY E. RYAN 

We live in such a Blceptical ag^ 
that we scarcely believe in any-, 
thing unless it comes to us bear- 
ing the stamp of Sci^ice. 
Still, what a paradox. Never was the world so full 
of ghosts. Never in the history of man has it turned 
so eagerly toward the Occult. Never has it knocked 
BO repeatedly upon the closed doors beyond, whose 
portals stretch away to the mysterious silent secret* t 
of the *'things to be." ^ 

Why not tind out what the future holds for yoa 

and your friends? '- 

Here is a book from which you can get great enjoy ' 

ment by ielttng not only your own fortune, but that ' 

of your friends. Think what a good time you caO ; 

have at an evening gathering when the crowd will 

gather round you to have you tell their fortune. * 

The auti-.or of thia book is one of the great card 

(readers of the day. Her readings have an uncanny 

way of coming true and here she tells how you caa 

learn to read them too, as she gives in detail, the 

'meaning of the various cards with full explanatory 

' illustrations. ' 

You will make no mistake to buy this book novp^ 

and become popular with everyone. 

The Door of the Ftttnre is 5 ^ by &% inches in size, 
illustrated, bound in paper cover printed in two 
colors, and will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 



J. S. OGILVIE PUBUSHING COMPANY 
S7 ROSE STREET WEW X^SM^,"* 



Ogilvie's j 

MINSTRELl 
JOKES 

- By LEW HAWKINS 

Th* famooi bUek-fac«d 



rJERE is a book full of Jokes, Monologuea, Duo- 
logues, Cross Fire Gags aod Funny Storiea. Just the . 
thing for your club show, church affairs, school or ^ 
smoker, for your own amusemeot or use in springing 
some good ones on your friends. 




THIS GIVES YOU AN IDEA OF THE 
CONTENTS 

Time and fide — He Got Wun—Aa Incurable Case 
— PanU — Sleep — Kisong — ^A Split Bet — A Mmo- 
logue— A Bit ii Cross Fire— A Talk on Marria g e 
Thusk the Pipe Went Out — Cold Feet — Man and Ha . 
Shoe* — Buckin' BHl — In the Bird Store — ^This Pro- . 
gressive Age— ^its of "Get-Backs" — My Biscait^ 
Eariy Days in Denver — Ignorance — A Bad Ccdd— 
A Colored Funeral — A Youthful Neighbor — A Brave 
GSri — It Was My Move — My Boarding House — Ad- 
ages — Give Away Cross Gagging — Poetry — Mr. Rid- 
dle — My Girl — Story of the Three Dutchmen— Adam 
and Eve— Will My Children Be Grasshoppers — and 
thirty other item*, humorous discourses, fimny storiea,- 
ete. 

The book contains 126 pages, illustrated, and is 
bouiwl in paper cover printnl in two colors, and will 
be sent by mail postpaid to any address on rec^pt of 
Price 30 cenU. 



J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 

^ X^SE STREET NEW Y<MtlC 



Astrology explained 

By SephariaL When were jroa 
born? Have jron been luckjr and BOe* 
cessfol in life? Do yoa wonder 
whether you are filling tbe right plac« 
in business, society and famUjr that 
you should? 

For years Astrologera have made 
a study of the planets and stars, and 
of the inRuence which they bear on 
the lives of human beings. Yon 
know that the rise and fall of tbe 
tides of the ocean are due to the 
moon's influence, why not the ristt' 
and fall of man to the other planeti^ ' 
influences? 

This book explains in full just how 
you can read these influences so that 
you can forecast the probabilities and possibilities of a person 
born on any particular date. Get it and learn what the future 
bas in store for you and your friends. 

This book contains 126 pages, is bound in illustrated corCT 
printed in colors, and will be sent anywhere, postpaid, npos 
rc<:eipt of Price 30 cents, ' 




PALMISTRY MADE PLAIN 

Prepared for self- in struct ion by Ina 
Oxenford, the world-renowned author 
and acknowledged authority on Palm- 
istry. This is the simplest presenta- 
tion of the science of Palmistry pub- 
lished. There is no trait, no charac- 
leristtc, no inherited tendency that is 
aot marked on the palm of the hand 
and can be traced with unerring ac- 
curacy by following the instructions 
given in this book. Even a casual 
reading wHll enable one to know his 
own character better and give eon- 
vincitig proof of the constancy of 
friends, or the professing ones. 

This bock contains 220 pages, is 
bound in illustrated paper cover 

printed in colors, and will be sent j 

anywhere, postpaid, upon receipt of Price 30 conta. j 

t7. 8. Btamps accepted te poriiMfif. 

I. S. NHVIE mUSMM (0. H ItM St., Iw Tak ; 
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The Confessions 
Of a Princess 



'•»♦■ 



A boek of this sort would neccssarilj be anonTmoos, and 
tile name of tbe author is not necessary as indicative c^literaiy 
ah^itj, the strength of the story depending upon its actien, 
as revealed through the laying bare of the innermoet secrets ef i 
a "Princess of the Realm" whose disposition and character 
were s«ch as to compel her to find elsewhere than in her own 
home tile love, tead^ness, admiration, and society which was!^ 
lacking there, and which her being craved. 

Pontian, noney and power, seem to those who do not 
posstts theat, to bring happiness. Suck is not the case, how- 
ever, where stability of ch&racccr k) lacking and where one 
depends upon the pleasures ol iosise for the enjoyment of life 
rather tHan oq the accomplishment of things worth while based 
on high yeals. 

The writer har taken a pji?:c from her life and has gi\'en it 
to the wfwld. Stie has laid bare 'iio soul of a woman, that 
some othsr froniaii (:>r tcrj:c v^v-) ai, :c profit thereby. The 
namss hRve '"'Ceii ch*::ii;«id, L.v.i r... ..■ ivcRts omitted as might 
lead to9 re»4ily to ti>e discovcn ^. /'Xir identitv. Each the 
\iccitn of crrc^mstaDce, yet tho ^''ri::e iz demanded of the one 
^ho fell the victim of environ men r. , ^ 

Th€ Qm/^sifions of a Priticess is the story of a woman 
who saw, conquered and fell. 

I 

The book contains 270 papfcs, printed from new, ^ 
largo type on good paper, boiirxd ia paper cover with 
attractire design in colors. Fc^r sale by newsdealexa 
erery where, or sent by mail, postpaid, upon reeeipt of 
35 cents. 

3. B. WHLVm PVBLISHINa COHPAinrt 



Aunt Mandy's Dream Book 
and Fortune Teller 




One of the- oldest and mos' satis- 
factory books on the market. Hat 
stood the test of time. Gi*es the 
meaning of your dream: the mciLninK 
of moles, marks, scars, or othei signs 
on the skin: fortune telling !>y cards,' 
dice, dominoes, e:c,: ths li:cky num- 
ber for your dream; a cbapter on 
palmistry: to know what fortune your 
future husband will have: si;;-.; to 
choose good husbands and wive«;, 
charms, spells, iind incrinluLio.'d, et2. ■ 

This book contains 54 pager sia' 
S X 9, is botjnd in i!!ii*;rated p*per 

cover printed in colors, and will be 

<nt anynhcre, postpaid, upon receipt of Price 30 c«au. 



Five Hundred Dreams Interpreted 



Visions, dreams, oracles and appar- 
itions e.xpjained, with lucky aumberS^ 
love preserts and witching spells; to 
make the dumb cake: to sje a fulure 
husband; to know whether a woman 
shull b.-ivc the n;.in she wishes; to 
baffle your enemies; the witches 



luck 






birth 



; Mother 



donrers and tli 
Shipton's prophesies, etc. 

This book contains 64 pages, Sizfe 
( X 9, is bound in illustrated cover 
printed id colors, and v^ill be sent 
anywhere, postpaid, upon receipt of 
Pike 30 cents. 

17. S. Stamp* accepted In paymmt, 

J. S. OCatVIE PUBLISHING COMPAKK 
S7 ROSE STREET, NEW YOKK 




err a pack op 



I 



and liava a good ersiniig's fun in 
telfing the fortune of your Mends 

Here is a deck of 52 fortune tellings, 
cards, each card similar in appearasce 
and of the same value, name and se- 
quence as a deck of regular playingr 
cards, being 3j^x2!^ inches in size. 
handsomely printed with attractive oriK-, 
inal back design, and tno fortune telb 
log predictions printed on the face of each card. 

Designed by a map noted for his uncanny pei loiiu * 
ances in card conj'^ring, these cards produce results am 
mystifying as th'^y are fascinating. They answer ques- 
tions on ]ovs, bv.^In'iss. health, wealth, the past, preseitf ■ 
or future in weirdiy accurate and truthful fashion. loi 
«tniction« with each pack. 

revelatioa fortune telling cards 

^rill be sent by mz il, postpaid, on receipt of Price, $!.0(X 




Madame Le Normaod's 



GIPSY FORTUNE 
TELLING CARDS 

consist of a deck of 36 cards, 
not playing cards, size 3x2 
inches, each card containing ; 
a different design of scene»i 
or persons, printed in colors ■ 
Full instructions in botK 
En^iibh and German fat 
telling fortunes with these 
cards ire enclosed with 

each deck Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Prk* 

M Celts. 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
An 7B7, CS^ Hdl 5ta. »7 Km* 8tMM> lte»r«A . 



Actors' Monologues ^ Jokes 



Momiocufsi 



This book contains complete, up-io- 
I date monologues, word for word, of 
such well-known "stars" and "top' 
liners" as : 



I George W. Day 
I Charlie Case 
I James Thornton 
I Uw Sully 
I Joha W. Pansone 
I Press Eldredgc 
I Joe Welch 
I I.oney Haskell 
iv.orge Fuller Golden John Kemcll 
George Tliatther Otis 



J. \V. Kelly 
James J, Morion 
Lew Bloom 
Digby LeU 

J. Richmond Gienroy 
Wilhs B. SweaCnam 
Elizabeth Murray 
James J. Corbett 
Frank Cushman 
Harlan, etc. 



This collection contains just the things you've been 
looking for — funny jokes and funny sayings. If you 
want to be popular when out in society you must have 
some funny things pat to your tongue to say, and when 
you get the boys and girls laughing it's a sure thing 
you'll get invited to every party. If you are going to 
"act out" in the amateur show that the boys are getting 
up, this book has just the piece or monologue you want. 
This book cost a mint to publish, originally selling for 
SI. We send it postpaid to any address for 2Scents. 



THURSTON'S CARD TRICKS 

By HOWAKD THUSSTON 

This is the man who mystified Herrman. The book 
gives a full description of Thurston's sensational rising 
card trick, also his famous continuous front and back 
hand palming of cards, together with a great many nnv 
and unpublished tricks wiih cards. ^ 

This linok i=; bound in paper cover, contains 96 pages 
♦5 ilhi St rations ami will be sent by mail postpaid to any 
address for 30 cents. 

J. 5. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
•7 SOSE STREET NEW YORK, ICT. 



OASBELL'S 

COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP 

By FKOPESaOR O. A. OASEELL 

GOOD HANDWRITING 

Jfien leads to a fortooe. Improve jov haodwritloi; bf fetdoc 

Twenty separate Immoi 
with a complete book ol liM 
fltructlona. A complets 
compendium of elegant writ* . 
Ing for tbe home or office 
Teaches fine penmanBhlpi, 
(>majnent&l flouriehlng^peS' 
drawing, ladies' penHuiii- 
ehlp, business penmanship, 
etc., with many practice ex- 
ercises. Br means of thia 
aelf-tescblng system anyone ■ 
can acquire a rapM and 
Aeantlfnl bandwritlng without a teacher. When made pro- 
flelent by this course tbe pupil can become a teacher of fine 
writing and organize writing clasBes. This course contains ' 
twenty complete HOparate lessons, one large sheet of oma- 
nenfal penmanship, size IS 1-3 s 17 Inches, and an illnstr^tei 
fnstmctlon book, ^Tlng complete directions for each lessoa 
Md Qlnslivtiaiis showing pioper position of body, hand, peor 
•te. 

SBNO FOR IT T^^AYi DO IT AT ONCBJ 

Don't Be Asbamed of Vour WrtUngt 



SPECIAL OFFER 

.ITe bave last manufactured a large edition of this Conne ol< 
Penmdnshlp, and in order to introduce it and move the . 
stock qutckly, we make tbe Special OfFer to send sam* 
complete as outlined above, postpaid, upon 'iK^elpt oi only 
*4 cents. Instead of the regular price. One Dellai. 




}. S. OGILVU PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
r n?, CITY HALL STA. |7 RO«K 8T^ NBW TOM: 




Qhls, I Have Something to Tell Voo 

<ii4 >aa wffi Old K !■ (te tt^ 

LOVE, COURTSHIP 
AND MARRIAGI 

By 
AWomaoof theWoild 

The hunt for happiness is universal — continuing iMtm 
tiie cradle to the grave — and the science of h:^^ li^^ 
t3 one well worth study. This book ipves a series of plain 
talks by a woman who knows what she is talkn^ about 
She explains bow girls may become happy wires* 
find bachelors become happy husbands. It contaiES «aoi> 
plete instructions for declaring intentions, accepting vaw% 
«nd retainii^ affections, both before and after marri^e. . 
It also tells plainly how to begin courting; tiie way to gel 
over bashfulness ; the way to "brace up and be a man"; 
tfie wiy to find the soft spot in a sweetheart's heart; btm 
to bring about a proposal; about the wed^ng day, the 
bride's dress, veil, hat; parasol, bouquet, bridesmaJtfa, tbs 
groom's clothes, the best man, the minister, the smsic. ricc^ 
flowers, etc 

Added to this is 4 word-picture of the curious ca»» 
toms of courting and marrymg in foreign lands and an* 
cient times, which makes altc^tfaer a book some part ot, 
.Which is bound to prove of interest to the reader, be h#* 
eld or young, grave or gay, stwdions or tiboughtless. 

Remember, from some one little thing in tlus book yo 
fnay be spared a life of misery. 

The book contains 122 pages, printed in uu^ ^rpe (4^ 
good paper, and will be sent by mail, pos^xud, to ai^ 
address, on feceipt of n^oc^ :secMrfs. 

J.S.OGILV1E PUBUSISNG OOMPANT 



